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SAINT AUGUSTINE AFTER FIFTEEN HUNDRED YEARS 


M. AUGUSTINE O’CONNOR, O.P. 


| agua N the presence of an established fact we have no choice 


Cri but to accept it. It may cause comment and attract 
er) attention, but it cannot be successfully contradicted. 

Such, for example, is the Church, whom, as Chesterton 
says, “we may oppose but whom we cannot ignore.” So also the 
fact that Saint Augustine, fifteen hundred years after his death 
still remains a power and an influence in the world of thought 
of to-day. To have convened the Thirtieth International Eucha- 
ristic Congress in the land of his birth was no idle gesture on 
the part of the Holy See, nor the issuing of an Encyclical Letter 
by the Pope in memory of this Doctor of the Church in com- 
memoration of the centenary, to bring before the men of today 
the wealth of wisdom to be found in the study of the life and 
works of this great Saint. 

Augustine, “the greatest of the Fathers,” the “Doctor of 
Grace,” “Clarissimum Lumen Ecclesiae,” is a figure that has 
commanded the attention, respect and admiration of men ever 
since as a boy at school in ancient Tagaste, his birthplace, he 
astonished his teachers, brought honor to his father’s house, and 
stirred his mother’s heart to hope for great things from this her 
son. After fifteen hundred years, while old Carthage, once 
Mistress of the Mediterranean in the lifetime of Augustine, is 
now no more than “a low, isolated hill . . . littered with 
heaps of debris and dotted with excavation mounds, strewn with 
the rubble of crumbling walls and shattered marbles,”? the mem- 
ory and influence of Augustine still thrive in the most remote 
corners of the earth. 


*E. A. Powell, In Barbary (New York, 1926). p. 81. 
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That his memory should be so long-lived finds explanation 
not only in the power and influence of the man’s personality, 
but also in the permanence and pertinence of the doctrines which 
he taught and the principles he laid down. He was the mouth- 
piece of the Church, one of her teachers, an Apostle. The fact 
that he so put before the minds of men the eternal truths, and so 
translated them into action, that those who heard him were pro- 
foundly moved has given him a title to reverence in the minds 
and memory of men of all time. He is not only a man of a par- 
ticular age, whose doctrines have served as a guide to theologi- 
ans and philosophers, but his life was such that by imitating him, 
studying him rather, modern youth may come to the rescue of 
the world. We need only consider his age and the part he played 
in it, with its problems, struggles, temptations, and vices, to bet- 
ter appreciate the parallel between it and the twentieth century. 
The conditions surrounding his spirit and character find a count- 
erpart in our time. 

Augustine, it must be remembered, was the son of a mixed 
marriage. His father, Patricius, was a pagan, or at best a 
none too exemplary Catechumen, whose indifference did much 
to lead the impressionable youth astray. In the face of such an 
attitude Monica’s efforts to restrain her son were almost fruit- 
less, and Augustine relates how he regarded with the conceit 
characteristic of youth the admonitions of his mother—“These 
seemed to me womanish advices, which I should blush to obey.” 
Thus he continues: “I ran headlong with such blindness, that 
amongst my equals I was ashamed of a less shamelessness, when 
I heard them boast of their flagitiousness, yea, and the more 
boasting, the more they were degraded: and I took pleasure, 
not only in the pleasure of the deed, but in the praise.”? So he 
“walked the streets of Babylon, and wallowed in the mire 
thereof’® until, as was inevitable, he became disgusted with the 
dissolute practices of his companions and sought for peace of 
mind and satisfaction in the study of philosophy and the classics. 
This was at Carthage, whither he had gone to study and event- 
ually to teach Rhetoric. In this quest for wisdom his “guide on 
the way was kind, clever, wordy, vain old Marcus Tullius 
Cicero,’* whose Hortensius induced him to believe that herein was 
the path to truth and happiness. So for twelve years he ran the 
gamut of all the philosophies of his day, finally succumbing to 


* Conf. ii, 3, 7. 
* Ibid 


* Andrew Lang, Adventures Among Books, p. 167. 
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the plausibleness of the Manichaeans’ theories regarding life’s 
all-absorbing problems. It was at this time that he came upon 
the Bible and to him it “seemed unworthy to be compared to the 
stateliness of Tully.”> He preferred the classic prose of his 
friend Cicero. Not long after he was to meet with another dis- 
appointment as the inadequacy of the tenets of the Manichees 
dawned upon him. His doubts and difficulties regarding the 
fundamental doctrines of this sect were referred by those of 
its supporters whom he had consulted, to a certain Faustus, a 
learned exponent of Manichaeanism. Augustine’s interview 
with Faustus left him unconvinced and disillusioned, and the 
search for truth, and contentment began again. 

Thus the “wandering outlaw of his own dark mind” Au- 
gustine steeped himself in all the activities of the University life 
of his day, and strove to drown his discontent in dissipation. Al- 
though to all appearances calm and contained this placid ex- 
terior was but a mask for a troubled soul, ever seeking, ever 
failing to find peace. He did not fall into sin so much because 
he was logical, but because he was weak, or rather because the 
systems of philosophy he embraced failed to support him in a 
moral crisis. At best it was a sore struggle to combat tempta- 
tion with the puny weapons of a soulless philosophy. We find 
him attending the circus, the theater, the games of all sorts that 
characterized life in the Carthage of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. 

Fifteen centuries separate Augustine’s time and our own, 
but the same heart beats beneath the tuxedo and the toga, the 
same troubles, the same anxieties, the same yearnings for real 
peace. Surrounded on all sides by influences that tend to distort 
his sense of moral values, the modern student has much to cope 
with in his every day school life. In the classroom he must 
listen to “educators and philosophers who spend their lives in 
searching for a universal moral code of education, as if there 
existed no decalogue, no gospel law, no law even of nature 
stamped by God on the heart of man, promulgated by right 
reason, and codified in positive revelation by God Himself in 
the ten commandments.”* “On the campus he must associate 
with men whose standards, such as they are, cannot be said to 
have the best effect on his moral life. Consequently he leads a 
reckless existence trying out some new fad or following in the 


° Conf. iii. 5. 9. 
* Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on “Christian Education of Youth,” 
(Vatican Polyglot Press, 1929), p. 22. 
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footsteps of some new fashion, either in philosophy, if he is 
serious enough, or, what is more likely, something less abstruse 
and subtle. His life is made up of distractions, for there will 
always be from time to time some inward voice goading him on 
to seek for a more rational mode of living, which voice he can 
no more strive to silence than he can restrain his animal impulses 
without divine grace and the support found only in the Church. 
The confusion arising from misconceptions of what liberty and 
license are does not add to the solution of the problems con- 
fronting the youth of to-day. To do as Augustine did in his 
early life is a mistake as that great mind soon realized. 

There came a crisis in the life of Augustine when looking 
upon the shards of his life scattered at his feet, disgusted with 
the disorder of his younger days, disappointed in the Bible, and 
disillusioned in finding the system of philosophy he first con- 
sidered faultless a mass of contradictions and false principles, 
he left Carthage and set out for Rome and thence to Milan. 
Here he met Ambrose and came under the spell of his doctrine. 
More doubts arose in his mind, which were to be dispelled only 
with his entrance into the true Church. His vacillations and 
hesitation even on the threshold of the Church are poignantly 
and perhaps too harshly described in the Confessions. Au- 
gustine does not spare himself and in fact seems to overem- 
phasize his misdeeds, which may in reality not have been as 
gross as he would have us believe. Hence it is that we are some- 
times startled by the rough simplicity of his language. Car- 
dinal Newman, who, as one “who loved to choose and see his 
path,” sympathized with Augustine’s difficulties, has written: 
“How far he (Augustine) had fallen into any great excesses is 
doubtful. He uses language of himself which may have the 
worst of meanings, but may, on the other hand, be but the ex- 
pression of deep repentance and spiritual sensitiveness.”” In the 
Confessions of Saint Augustine we find a soul stripped naked, 
for the whole world to see, and wonder at. It seemed as if their 
author regarded those who were to read his book as outsiders, 
bystanders while he and his God conversed, for “to him, as to 
Newman, there were two and two only luminously self-evident 
beings, himself and his Creator.’””® 

After a few conferences with Saint Ambrose, Augustine re- 
tired to Cassiacum with his mother and some friends. In the 
midst of his perplexities he heard a voice telling him to take 


* Historical Sketches, (London, 1888.) Vol. II, p. 142. 
*J. J. Reilly, Newman as a Man of Letters, (New York, 1925), p. 260. 
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up and read the book at his feet. It was the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, wherein he tells the Romans to “put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh.” “No further would 
I read,” he tells us, “nor needed I; for instantly, at the end of 
this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity infused into my 
heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished away.’*® His quest for 
God was ended. His conversion, although in a sense miraculous 
was nevertheless, the outcome of a lifetime of sincere and con- 
stant searching after truth. For forty years he was to be the 
champion and defender of the Faith against the Donatists, Pela- 
gians, and Manichaeans of his own time, and for centuries to 
come he was to be the source for those who were to lay the 
ghosts of these same sects as they reappeared in each succeed- 
ing age. 

In his conversion Saint Augustine has given an example of 
how inevitable it is that a man with a sincere intention and a 
keen mind should come to but one conclusion regarding God and 
Church. Augustine was logical, consistent, and uncompromis- 
ing. If he be followed step by step up to the moment of his 
conversion one cannot but be convinced. In writing and working 
for his own age Augustine wrought for all ages. Evidence of 
this may be had from his Confessions which “are most current 
in that they come home to men’s business and bosoms.” They 
“appeal to that side of human nature which knows by instinct 
that the greatest romance in the world is the romance of an in- 
dividual’s life.” 

“To stress some practical points which the modern mind 
may dwell upon with profit: it is obvious that those who read 
Augustine will not be trapped in that pernicious error which 
spread abroad during the eighteenth century, to wit, that the 
instinctive tendencies of the will are, all of them, good, and 
hence are neither to be feared nor checked. On this false prin- 
ciple are based those schemes of education which have for their 
final result the indiscriminate treatment of the sexes and the 
total neglect of precaution against the nascent passions of child- 
hood and youth. Also from the same comes the unrestrained 
liberty of writing and reading, of staging and witnessing plays 
which involve not merely snares and dangers for innocence and 
purity but also actual downfall and ruin. . . . Augustine 
teaches that man since the fall of our first parents is no longer 


*Rom. xiii, 13-14. 


* Conf. viii, 12. 29. 
"J. J. Reilly, op. cit. p. 256. 
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possessed of the uprightness in which he was created and 
through which, so long as he enjoyed it, he was easily and readily 
led to right action. In his present mortal condition, on the con- 
trary, he must withstand and restrain the evil desires, by which 
he is drawn and driven. . . .”4? As an instance of the respect 
in which Augustine is held by theologians we may cite Saint 
Thomas Aquinas the only other Doctor of the Church to contest 
Augustine’s high rank, who, rather than disagree with his views 
distinguishes the sense in which his arguments may be taken, 
thus preserving the authority of this great master without re- 
linquishing his own opinion. 

While dwelling upon the early life of Augustine we are 
tempted to regard it as a necessary prelude to his later life that 
of deep repentance and sympathy for those who strayed as he 
did. The fact is that although Augustine was better able to 
sympathize with others who may have fallen away, he never 
ceases to lament this period of his life, and would rather never 
to have lived so. But since the fact remains that his early life 
was not all that could be desired he is in better position to help 
others, with his experience of the same difficulties and doubts. 
Hence we may fifteen hundred years after his death apply a 
phrase of Saint Jerome’s to this great Doctor of the Church: 
“The world resounds with thy praise. The Catholics admire and 
honor thee as the restorer of the ancient faith (conditorem 
antiquae rursum fidei).’** 


"Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on. “Saint Augustine,” p. 31. 
(N.C.W.C. transl., 1930). 

* Ep. 195, inter Epp. S. Aug. cited by O. Bardenhewer in “Patrology: 
Lives and Works of the Fathers of the Church,” p. 477. Transl. 
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A WORD ABOUT MYSTICISM 


URBAN NAGLE, O.P. 


“Arise, make haste, my love, 

My dove, my beautiful one, ‘and come. 

For winter is now past, 

The rain is over and gone. 

The flowers have appeared in our land, 

The time of pruning is come: 

The voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 
The fig tree hath put forth her green figs: 
The vines in flower yield their sweet smell. 
Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come: 
My dove in the clefts of the rock, 

In the hollow place of the wall, 

Shew me thy face, 

Let thy voice sound in my ears: 

For thy voice is sweet, and thy face comely.” 

—Canticle of Canticles, 1i, 10-14. 


ES IN the sixteenth century there was waged a war in Christen- 


3 dom between those who professed to have simple, practical 
<> views on dogma and ceremony on one hand, and the old 
“superstitions” which had accumulated in the Church, on 
the other. It was bitterly fought, involving entire nations, and we of 
the present generation are far enough away to fairly evaluate its 
result. It is not a question of declaring one party victorious, because 
as in most wars of its kind, no one won very much—but the net 
result throughout Christendom is seen now in the godless tendencies 
of modern culture. 

It is only assigning part of the reason to assert that greater 
educational facilities and the advance of science are drawing the 
world from God. Education in itself means nothing; it is the quality 
of education that matters and post- Reformation education is but a 
by-product of the movement. Science is merely weighing and meas- 
uring ; ; the philosophy on which its conclusions are built is the deter- 
mining factor in its advance. 

It is the Reformation which slowly, almost imperceptibly, hard- 
ened the face of God, and made lesser goods seem preferable to the 
stern Judge of Calvin, the Jehovah-like ruler of Puritanism, the Being 
Who sought no sacrifice but only cold belief of Luther. Man by 
nature turns to that which is his greatest good as infallibly as the 
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compass needle points to the north, so it is not surprising that when 
the reward for virtue was hurtled millions of light years away out 
into the void, man turned to tangible, comprehensible things around 
him. 

The sacramentalism of Catholicism, so necessary to enable a 
finite mind to commune with the Infinite, was torn from those who 
needed it most and they were left in vague wonderings. It is not 
accidental that there was no Protestant Michelangelo or Dante. Such 
men would have been branded with being artistic—perhaps flippant 
in their treatment of the Absolute, which to be kept absolute had to 
be kept far enough away. 

The essentially Catholic idea of the Church as the Spouse of 
Christ, so beautifully expressed in the Canticle of Canticles, was 
repudiated by those more righteous and proper than the disciples of 
the Master. Then was left an emotionally starved people, which had 
cast off “superstition,” to stage annual revivals, as primitive as the 
religious festivals of the aborigines. 

What is it that was torn out of the Christian world? Not good- 
ness nor justice nor anything of that sort, for the tenets of the new 
creeds demanded, at least in their origins, a high moral standard. It 
was the acute consciousness of the presence of a God Who loved and 
forgave His erring creatures. Mediaeval man might not have been 
a paragon of virtue, but his world was deocentric. His God was not 
an entity to be called upon in times of stress, a bulwark of righteous- 
ness to be sworn by in law courts, a being who in order to be properly 
reverenced for the most part ought to be left austerely alone. He 
was on the contrary the center of all activity, and even those who 
were rebellious, were professedly rebellious against the same God as 
their neighbors served. 

It is not hard to understand in our day the reasons for the 
diminution of the numbers of those whose ardent love of God made 
them impervious to the commonplace things of earth. Our new 
post-Reformation background has so estranged the Cause of our 
beings that as a people we no longer know Him intimately enough to 
love Him spontaneously and without a sense of duty. Our critical 
scholars are weighing His revelations in their fingers and boiling them 
down in the cauldron of rationalism, lest God might have offended 
His creatures’ sense of propriety. 

So it is that those who loved their Creator with the abandon that 
earthlings love the clay about them have been looked at with question- 
ing glances in these later years. Psychiatry, with its advances in the 
fields of delusions, megalomania, and the rest, is boasting that it 
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would have “cured” many of the great contemplative saints of the 
Church. 

Yet there is need for those who have seen beyond the veil in the 
scheme of spiritual economy. Nor is the process any more unnatural 
than is love. If man is not surprised to find a particular woman with 
very limited perfections assuming such a place of importance in his 
life that his every act is performed in the light of the pleasure or 
displeasure it will cause her, he should not be surprised to feel a more 
powerful attraction on the part of God if once he could penetrate the 
mists and see. No, mysticism is not a very unnatural thing—but it 
is a very precious gift. 

Then what is mysticism. Dom Cuthbert Butler, in the Prologue 
to his Western Mysticism has this to say: “There is probably no more 
misused word in these days than mysticism. It has come to be applied 
to many things of many kinds; to theosophy and Christian science; 
to spiritualism and clairvoyance; to demonology and witchcraft; to 
occultism and magic ; to weird psychical experiences if only they have 
some religious color; to revelations and visions; to otherworldliness, 
or even mere dreaminess and impractibility in the affairs of life; to 
poetry and painting and music of which the motif is unobvious and 
vague. It has been identified with the attitude of the religious mind 
which cares not for dogma or doctrine, for church or sacraments; it 
has been identified also with a certain outlook on the world—a seeing 
God in nature and recognizing that the material creation in various 
ways symbolizes spiritual realities; a beautiful and true conception 
and one that was dear to St. Francis of Assisi, but which is not 
mysticism according to its historical meaning. And on the other side 
it has been watered down; it has been said that the love of God is 
mysticism; or that mysticism is only the Christian life lived on a 
higher level; or that it is Roman Catholic piety in an extreme form.” 

Then if all these things be excluded, what is Mysticism? It is 
the state of one who is in the Unitive Way. There is a certain in- 
adequacy about a metaphysical definition of the subject in question 
unless the respective terms used be in turn defined, but these striking 
words of Augustine may serve as a satisfactory descriptive one: “My 
mind in the flash of a trembling glance came to Absolute Being—That 
Which Is.”* It has also been called “a direct conscious contact of the 
soul with Transcendental reality,”* and again, “the soul’s possible 
union in this life with Absolute Reality.’’* 


* Conf. vii, 23. 
? A. B. Sharpe, Mysticism, p. 74. 
* Rufus Jones, in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics ix, 83. 
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Granting that this state exists, is it accessible to all? In other 
words in what degree is it a free gift of God and in what degree can 
it be merited. The answer to this question depends on the importance 
of the passive element, and here we find a long-standing dispute 
among theologians. It is impossible to develop either thesis here, but 
we might clear the ground by saying that the term mysticism is one 
of recent origin and that the literature of the subject concerns itself 
with ‘contemplation.’ Now contemplation in its widest sense is the 
prayer of simple regard or of simplicity. It is also called acquired 
Contemplation and stands above Affective Prayer, Mental Prayer, 
and Vocal Prayer in the order named. However, Farges in his Mys- 
tical Phenomena‘ brings out at length the impossibility of reducing 
contemplation in the strict sense—the phenomena to which Augustine 
referred—to any of these four forms or to a higher degree of any of 
them, so by inference we must place it elsewhere—among the graces 
freely given of God.° 

St. Augustine’s “In a flash,” St. Theresa’s repeated testi- 
mony, and, in fact, the accounts of the experience of all the mystics 
make it necessary to stress the passive aspect of the soul, yet, by an- 
other definition, it is the state of the soul in the Unitive Way and that 
implies that the soul has made the progress in sanctity of clearing the 
ground in the Purgtive Way, and of building solidly in hope and 
good works in the Illuminative Way. So the active phase or the part 
which concerns itself with merit, seems to be essential but restricted 
to a preparation. We have to reconcile such occurrences as the sudden 
conversion and vision of St. Paul, but that seems to have been 
granted to him for the sake of others at the beginning, and his sub- 
sequent cooperation brought him into the foremost rank of mystics. 

Another feature not to be overlooked is the consciousness of the 
experience. Otherwise all actions performed under the influence of 
grace might be confused with mystical experience which is manifestly 
not the case. 

Then, is the presence of God perceived by the senses as a white 
light in the darkness or a warm breath in the cold? Not at all. St. 
Thomas says, “Contemplation is a simple intellectual intuition of 
truth . . . ending in an affective movement of the heart.”® From 
an analysis of this text aided by light from others of the Angelic 
Doctor we understand the intuition to be purely intellectual excluding 


*New York, 1926, Chapter 1 and 2. 

*Gratia gratum faciens est per quam homo Deo conjungitur.—S. Thomas 
Aquinas; Swmma Theologica; I-II, q. cxi; a. 1. 

*Summa Theol. II-II q. clxxx, a. 3; ad 1; ad 3. 
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all effort at discursive reasoning, the object of which is attained 
directly, which is real, which is transcendent, which is divine. It is 
very difficult to express by analogy that which has no fitting analogue 
in this life, but the theory of the theologians is not builded on an 
individual case but upon the experience of hundreds of men and wom- 
en all drilled in the same school of humility and reticence. The effects 
in all are much the same; there is an acute consciousness in the soul 
of the mystic of the presence of his God, Whom he loves the more 
ardently and in Whose pervading presence all his actions are per- 
formed. 

Is the state perpetual or transient? Not only is it transient but 
the period of contemplation is relatively short. St. Thomas holds 
that there is no intrinsic repugnance in a perpetual state of contem- 
plation but it seems to oppose the laws which govern the relation of 
soul and body.” Nor can we believe it to be irreconcilable with a very 
active life if we consider the activity of St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Catherine of Siena. Contemplation is not a 
running away from the things of life, but rather a living in the realm 
of fundamentals—seeing causes as well as effects. 

One more question remains to be asked and it is asked with hesi- 
tation. Is the day of the mystic past? With the advance of educa- 
tion, those who are “reasoning” God out of existence are becoming 
more numerous. With the spread of post-Reformation culture, which 
constitutes our American background, even Catholics, whose heritage 
is for the most part unimpaired, cannot fail to observe a spirit of 
scepticism seeping in. With the accumulation of scientific half-truths, 
even the “elect” are less inclined to regard the mysterious ways of 
God as fitting into the great scheme of things. 

Still as long as God in His infinite goodness makes man to His 
likeness and puts in his heart a yearning for that which is good, He 
Who is Infinite Good will never be without those who find the sum of 
their happiness in Him. And it is to these, who are so unsophisticated 
as to find more happiness in “That Which Is” than in food and 
raiment that the world must eventually turn for its real reformation 
and final salvation. 


"TI-II, q. clxxx, a 8. 
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A MEDIEVAL SERMON ON ST. AUGUSTINE’ 


PHILIP EMMANS, O.P. 


re. FEW years ago the attention of Catholic preachers was 


Gooey called, especially by Popes Leo XIII and Benedict XV, 
eh to the need of a revision in the method to be employed 
in the instruction of the faithful. For a long time the 
primary purpose of the sermon, namely, to instruct, had been 
lost sight of; modern preaching had become, in the words of 
the first named pontiff, “either contemptible or barren and un- 
profitable.” The value and beauty of the sermons of the preach- 
ers of the early Church, with their frequent appeals to the 
Scripture and the lives of holy men, were no longer appreciated 
by modern preachers. Mental gymnastics, debates, civil affairs, 
exerted a far greater appeal. “In 1894 the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars pointed out those great abuses (of the 
preacher of that day) as including the choice of ‘themes,’ which 
bring them the reputations which satisfy their ambition, in 
pompous discourses, treating of speculative rather that practical 
arguments, discourses more secular than religious, more showy 
than fruitful, such as are perhaps not out of place in journalism 
or debating clubs, but are out of place in the sacred edifice.’”” 

The preachers of the Middle Ages can also be accused of 
treating of speculative arguments, but never of placing them 
above the practical in importance. They lived in an age when 
speculative thought had reached its height. It would be ex- 
pecting too much of preachers of such an age to leave specula- 
tion out of their sermons. Nor can they be accused of having lost 
sight of the value of the scriptural sermon. Their entire sermon 
was based upon a scriptural text, their assertions were supported 
by texts. This is perhaps the greatest difference between the 


*The material for this study was obtained from “Sermones S. Vincentii 
Ferr. de Tempore et de Sanctis; de Sancto Augustino” Tom. I (Strasburg, 
1489), a copy of which is now in the library of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. The transliteration was made by Casimir 
Zvirblis, O.P. See opposite page for facsimile. 

* Schulz, Sacred Eloquence, p. 1. 
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modern sermon and that of the Middle Ages. Today the tend- 
ency is to suit the text to the sermon, while then the sermon was 
about the text chosen. 

Among the great preachers of the close of the Middle Ages 
St. Vincent Ferrer ranks very high. He was an indefatigable 
preacher. What he said of St. Augustine may be said of him- 
self, “He went his way preaching, converting sinners to penance, 
and infidels, Jews, and pagans to the Catholic faith.” 

The sermon for our study has been chosen, not so much 
because it better portrays the method and style of St. Vincent, 
but rather because at this time St. Augustine should prove a 
subject of absorbing interest to Catholic readers and scholars. 
It may well be considered, however, a typical sermon of St. Vin- 
cent. While it is intended as a panegyric on St. Augustine, the 
preacher does not lose sight of the primary aim of all sermons, 
to instruct. Only at times in the course of this one does he be- 
come the “Angel of the Apocalypse,” thundering forth warnings 
and denunciations against evil-doers. 

The entire sermon is based upon the scriptural text, “Lamps 
burning in your hands.”* The plan is simple. After a short in- 
troduction, in which “burning lamps” are interpreted as virtues 
infused into the soul by God, he proceeds to show how the soul 
is made hideous and displeasing to God when it is stained by 
sin, in this case by one of the seven capital sins, but which be- 
comes cleansed and beautiful, “clara et pulchra,” by the infusion 
of the virtues to which these seven sins are opposed. The sec- 
ond, and by far the much longer part is devoted to a portrayal 
of these virtues as possessed by St. Augustine. A conclusion of 
but a few lines describes the death of St. Augustine and his en- 
trance into heaven. 

St. Vincent begins his sermons with a declaration of his 
purpose. The sermon was preached on the feast of St. Au- 
gustine, who is held up before the audience as a model whom all 
should follow. 


As you know, to-day throughout the entire Christian world, is 
celebrated the feast of the great and glorious doctor, the blessed 
Augustine, bishop. Our sermon will be of him also, especially be- 
cause in his life we find many things about which we might meditate 
and which we should practice. 


He first explains in a few sentences just what is meant by 
“burning lamps.” The soul is compared to a hall which, being 


* Luke, XII, 36. 
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darkened by sin, is finally illuminated by the lamps of virtues, 
that is, by infused virtues, thus becoming cleansed and beautiful. 
As a short declaration of the text, and as an introduction to the 
matter about which we propose to agen it should be borne in 
mind that the infused virtues, by which God, the Giver of virtues, 
sanctifies holy souls, are called “burning lamps.” The reason (for 
this is) because, just as an obscure and dark hall is lighted and 
made beautiful by burning lamps, so is the hall of human knowl- 
edge brightened and made beautiful against the dark evils of the 
heart by the virtues infused by God. As long as man lives in the 
state of sin and leads an evil life, the hall of knowledge is obscure 
and dark. But as soon as God lights in him the lamps of virtue, it 
becomes cleansed and is made beautiful; and then God desires to 
dwell in his soul. Whence He says, “My delight is to be with the 
children of men,” namely, in an enlightened knowledge of Him. 
And He dwells there by means of grace. 


Then follows in order a list of the seven capital 
sins which darken the soul, and the virtues by which 
the soul is illuminated and made beautiful. To the mod- 
ern congregation the bare enumeration of the sins and the 
virtues would be as interesting and as instructive as the recita- 
tion of the multiplication table. Seven times a sin is mentioned, 
with the explanation that the soul stained by it is darkened and 
obscured; and seven times there follows the name of the virtue, 
the lamp of which is lighted in the soul by God. “Then it is 
cleansed and made beautiful.” To illuminate the soul darkened 
by pride, God infuses the virtue of humility, by covetousness the 
virtue of spiritual poverty, by lust the virtue of chastity, by 
envy the virtue of fraternal love, by gluttony the virtue of ab- 
stinence from food, by anger the virtue of patience, and by sloth 
the virtue of diligence. 

In each case the virtue is a lamp lighted in the soul by Jesus 
Christ, Who Himself burned brightly. He proves this assertion 
by an allusion to the Old Testament: 

The infused virtues by which souls are justified are called “burn- 
ing lamps.” In proof of this we have what God said allegorically 
of His Son, Jesus Christ; “Thou shalt make seven lamps, and 
set them upon the candlestick, to give light over against.”* What 
was actually said to Moses, is here allegorically said to Christ. 
The seven lamps are the seven virtues already mentioned. Note 
that it is said, “you will make seven lamps,” that is, seven virtues, 


because Christ Himself produces them in the soul by infusion. 
David calls Christ the “Lord of virtues.” 


It is not enough, however, only to know about the virtues, 
or to study them, or to preach about them. In order that they 
may produce fruit they must be put in practice. 


*Ex. XXV, 37. 
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Many have these virtues only in the eyes, inasmuch as they read 
about them; they study them and know about them, but their life 
is a sinful one. Others have them only on the tongue; they preach 
about them, they dispute learnedly about them, but their life is a 
scandalous one. Of such as these it is said, “Lamps burning in your 
eyes or on your tongue.” Still others have these virtues only in 
their ears; and they are like those who listen to sermons, but who, 
having heard, act not as if they had heard. Of these it is said, 
“Lamps burning in your ears.” It is not enough, however, that 
these virtues be only in the eyes or in the ears or in the tongue, 
but also in the hands, so that, just as they read or hear or preach 
about them, so they might take and put them into practice. 


St. Vincent now approaches nearer to his subject and asserts 
that Augustine had these virtues in his hands. 


And this was so with the blessed Augustine. We can say of him, 
“Lamps, that is, virtues beautifying the soul, in your hands,” not 
only in the eyes by speculating and meditating upon them, or only 
in the ears by hearing about them, or only on the tongue by 
preaching about them, but in the hands by producing acts of vir- 
tue. We can apply to him a prophecy of Zacharias, whom an angel 
awoke saying, “What seest thou? And he said; I have looked and 
behold, a candlestick all of gold and its lamp upon the top of it 
and the seven lights thereof upon it.’” 


Augustine, because he possessed these virtues to a remark- 
able degree, is the “candlestick all of gold.” It is from him that 
all the doctors of the Church after him have derived their light. 

Note that the “candlestick all of gold” is said of the blessed 
Augustine. Other doctors are called “lamps.” “No one lights a 
lamp and places it in a hidden place, nor under a bushel. Christ 
calls every doctor a lamp; but it is placed upon a candlestick, 
namely, upon the blessed Augustine. I make bold to say that 
every doctor who came after him rested upon his doctrine, upon 
his holy, pure, Catholic doctrine, upon his doctrine which was of 
the purest gold, without any error of false opinion. 

St. Vincent then notes that the lamp upon the top of the 
candlestick is the lamp of wisdom, and the seven lights the seven 
virtues. He proposes to speak of each of these virtues as they 
are manifested in the life of St. Augustine. 

The first virtue that he considers is humility. Starting with 
St. Paul’s “knowledge puffeth up,” he shows how Augustine, 
while being the most noted of all men because of his knowledge 
and wisdom, nevertheless did not become “puffed up.” To this 
humble opinion of himself, together with the prayers of his 
mother, is attributed his conversion to the Catholic Church. 


Whenever we find a famous doctor in some village or community, 
he is wholly puffed up with the wind of pride; but the blessed 


* Zach. IV, 2. 
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Augustine, the most famous in the whole world, and the greatest of 
all men, knew himself to be nothing. While he was still a boy, 
he mastered the seven liberal arts by himself, without the aid of a 
master. Usually it takes a man seven years to learn these. Never- 
theless, with all this, he remained humble of heart, he despised 
no one, nor did he seek to confound anyone in disputations. Be- 
cause of this humility and by the prayers of his mother, he was 
converted. . . . After his conversion he desired not to dwell 
in cities or in villages, because being so famous he feared he might 
be tempted to vainglory. 


St. Vincent next describes how Augustine visited the city 
of Hippo at the request of a certain rich man, a usurer, who de- 
sired his guidance in changing his mode of life. Valerianus 
(Valerius)* bishop of Hippo, hearing of his presence in the city, 
pursuaded him to remain, and finally overcame his unwillingness 
to being ordained to the priesthood. Similar cases of the un- 
willingness of three saints are compared with St. Augustine’s, 
as is likewise compared the attitude of the aspirants to the 
priesthood in the days of the preacher. He does not fear to de- 
nounce the latter in unmincing terms. 


Hearing of this (Augustine’s presence in the city of Hippo), the 
bishop Valerianus detained him, and, even though he was unwilling, 
he was ordained to the priesthood. He deemed himself unworthy 
of so great an office. He said, “Never shall my mouth be worthy 
to open heaven, nor my hands to touch Christ, my God, nor my 
body that it be a resting place of Christ.” But today young men 
are ordained who are not of the required age, who have not enough 
knowledge, or virtue, conscience, devotion. They are ribald, lust- 
ful. The blessed Francis wished to be ordained, and he was made 
a deacon. But then he said, “It is enough that I am a deacon. I 
do not think myself worthy of the office of a priest, unless when 
I shall have reached the heights of sanctity.” The same of the 
blessed Vincent and Lawrence. 


The discussion of Augustine’s humility ends with a short 
account of his rapid rise in the bishop’s favor, his appointment 
to preach before the bishop, and his persistent refusal to accept 
the bishopric of Hippo, which he was finally compelled to accept. 
Valerianus even resigned his see so that Hippo might have the 
advantage of Augustine’s administration. 


With regard to the second virtue of which St. Vincent treats, 
that is, St. Augustine’s poverty, he describes how the latter ex- 
pended the entire revenues of his diocese in charitable works. 
Although he was entitled to one third of them for his own use, 
this also he used to relieve the distress of the needy. And when 


° The text sometimes has Valerianus, and sometimes Valerius as Au- 
gustine’s predecessor in the bishopric of Hippo. 
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this sum was found to be insufficient, he resorted to other means 
to secure money. The condition of the poor of St. Vincent’s 
time is unfavorably compared with that of the poor of the days 
of St. Augustine. He rebukes the people for their extravagance. 


Although his see was large, he spent the whole of the revenues. 
For himself he did not care for that rule which said that the rev- 
enues of a diocese should be divided into three parts, one to be 
used for the repairing of churches, the second for the relief of the 
poor, and the third for himself. He retained scarcely any of that 
part which was for his own use. 

And if by any chance the citizens made a costly garment for him, 
he would accept it; but afterwards he would sell it and make a 
cheaper one for himself, and the rest of the money he would give 
to the poor. It is read that he himself said, “I confess that I am 
ashamed of costly garments, and whenever one is given to me, I 
sell it.” . . . History tells us that he distributed his revenues to 
the poor, to widows, to orphans, to those who had been imprisoned 
for debt, etc. And whenever his own money was not enough, he 
sold superfluous chalices. . . . And today the poor die of hunger; 
captives deny their faith. So much is spent on vain and unneces- 
sary things that there is not enough for other things. Women 
spend large sums for ornaments, perfumes, sleeves, etc. So do the 
men spend large sums for vain ornaments. And for unnecessary 
things in the churches. God has more regard for virtuous priests 
than for beautiful buildings. Augustine did not permit that too 


costly buildings be erected in his diocese, nor that any benefice be 
received from usurers. 


The preacher holds up Augustine’s regard for the virtue of 
chastity as a model for priests and bishops. St. Augustine would 
not even permit his sister or neices to visit him at his palace; 
for though no suspicion could arise from their visiting him, 
others might also demand entrance to his residence on this ac- 
count, upon whom suspicion might fall. St. Vincent quotes St. 
Paul: “It behooveth a bishop to . . . have a good testimony 
of them who are without; lest they fall into reproach and the 
snare of the devil.’” 


Of St. Augustine’s charity he says: 


He was so inflamed with the love of God that whenever he cele- 
brated the Sacred Mystery he wept. Just as wax melts when it is 
brought near a fire, just so was his soul made like water. The same 
with regard to his neighbor; he diligently visited his see two or 
three times in the year. He went his way preaching, converting 
sinners to penance, infidels, Jews, and pagans to the Catholic faith. 
So great was the charity in his heart that he desired to serve all, 
remembering these words of the Apostle, “I pray that your charity 
may more and more abound in knowledge and in all understanding, 
that you may approve the better things, that you may be sincere 


"I Tim. III, 7. 
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and without offence unto the day of Christ, filled with the fruit of 
justice, through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 


St. Augustine’s frugality with regard to eating and drinking 
is compared with the excessive drinking and eating of the ec- 
clesiastics of the preacher’s own times. 


He did not eat meat; and only once in the day did he eat at all. 
The time was always Lent for him. . . . It is not said that he 
ate during the meal itself, for he loved readings and disputations 
better than feasting. He says that he learned three things from 
St. Ambrose, . . . and third, never to go unwillingly to a ban- 
quet, lest perchance he lose the mean of temperance. Why are 
there so many evil religious and clerics today who have no regard 
for the virtue of temperance, but who eat and drink (to excess)? 


In speaking of St. Augustine’s patience St. Vincent hints 
that Augustine’s life as a bishop was not an easy one. Even by 
his own priests he was misunderstood. They accused him of 
hypocrisy in his dealings with his subjects. Augustine exercised 
his patience by disregarding the accusations and insinuations of 
his enemies, although he might easily have cast them into prison. 

The last virtue to be considered is diligence. 


He spent his whole time in performing good works. During the 
night he slept but for a little while; he spent the night in watch- 
ing, praying, writing, meditating, and the day in celebrating (Mass) 
and in preaching. And because of this God gave him many graces 
to work miracles. 


St. Vincent concludes his sermon with an account of the 
last days and death of St. Augustine. 


Even as an old man of seventy-six years he did not cease from 
preaching. . . . And when he was sick with a fever, knowing 
the dissolution of his body to be imminent, he commanded that 
the seven penitential psalms be written for him and placed on the 
wall near his bed. Lying on his bed, he read them. If anyone 
should say because of this that he did not know them by heart, 
I would reply that he knew the whole psalter, and indeed the 
whole Bible. But while reading them, meditating upon them and 
weeping over them he remained on one verse longer than anyone 
else remained on all the seven psalms. And so, in order that he 
might know which was the following verse, he had them written 
for him. . . . Ten days before his death he commanded that no 
one come in to him, unless the physicians came or when food was 
brought to him. Finally, having confessed his few sins, he very 
devoutly received the sacraments of Communion and Extreme 
Unction; and having bid his canons and clerics farewell, he mi- 
grated in peace. 


* Philip. I, 9-11. 





HUMANISM 


ARTHUR ARNOULT, O.P. 


}ERHAPS no word in our language has been so thor- 

3} oughly bandied about of late as the word Humanism. 

Doubtless in the world of letters and thought to-day 

there is a valid use for the terms “humanist” and “anti- 

humanist,” but the merry manner in which certain of our Amer- 

ican thinkers, critics and writers are belaboring each other about 

“who is entitled to which label,” makes one wonder whether it 
is possible clearly to understand the thing or not. 

A coterie of distinguished scholars calling themselves hu- 
manists, lead by Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More and Norman 
Foerster, has recently appeared in force, contemporaneously it 
might be said with kindred spokesmen abroad, who make 
bold to challenge the disorders and anarchy of our age with an 
energetic call to order and sanity, to “standards” based on the 
best the world has seen.’ Immediately their defiance is taken 
up and answered by a host of young writers, promptly classified 
as anti-humanists, who have distinguished themselves so far, not 
only by attacking the ideas of Babbitt, More and their followers, 
but by questioning the very right of these men to call them- 
selves humanists.” Add to this the contention of Harry Elmer 
Barnes, that to be a bona fide humanist you must be prepared 
to play stump the leader with Professor Barnes (as teacher and 
leader), and the ordinary layman begins to suspect that some- 
thing like confusion is being heaped up. It is not the purpose 
here to confine Humanism to any particular set of ideas 
or beliefs, but rather to discover, if possible, side by side with 
the historical sense, the meaning which some of the moderns, 
particularly Irving Babbitt,’ have striven to attach to the word. 


*vid. Humanism And America, Essays on the Outlook of Modern Civili- 
zation, Norman Foerster, Ed. (New York, 1930). 

* vid. Critique of Humanism, Brewer and Warren, Pub. (New York, 1930). 

* Babbit is undoubtedly at the center of the humanistic movement. Ac- 
cording to Norman Foerster, “he has done more than anyone else to formulate 
the concept of humanism and gain for it an ever-widening hearing.” “Preface,” 
Humanism And America, p. vii. 
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It is surprising to discover that even the humanism with 
which history has made us familiar almost defies definition. Near 
the close of the fifteenth century it was assumed as a name to 
designate a revived admiration for and study of Greek and Ro- 
man antiquity. It grew out of the thought that the study of 
the classics could alone make one a man. The adherents of this 
movement, for the most part, as not infrequently happens in the 
enthusiasm of a new pursuit, soon arrayed themselves against 
the received system of the schools, not only in the study of the 
classical languages, but even in philosophy, and eventually in 
theology. As the historian DeWulf says, “The admirers of 
Ciceronian diction soon conceived a profound disgust for the 
worn-out forms of decadent scholasticism, and exploited its 
weakness . . . its heavy and cumbersome phrases were all 
taxed with ‘barbarism’; its works on grammar and rhetoric 
were despised. . . . Soon the subject-matter and the form 
were included in one common reprobation, and it was inferred 
that men incapable of writing were equally incapable of 
thinking.’”* 

This general attitude of mind finds portrayal on perhaps 
broader lines in Edward Kennard Rand’s Founders of The Middle 
Ages. Rand, a Professor of Latin in Harvard University and, inci- 
dentally, a colleague of Irving Babbitt, thus describes a human- 
ist: “A humanist is one who has a love of things human, one 
whose regard is centered on the world about him, and the best 
that man has done; one who cares more for art and letters than 
for the dry light of reason and the mystic’s flight into the un- 
known; one who distrusts allegory; one who adores critical 
editions with variants and variorum notes; one who has a pas- 
sion for manuscripts, which he would like to discover, beg, bor- 
row or steal; one who has an eloquent tongue which he fre- 
quently exercises; one who has a sharp tongue, which on oc- 
casion can let free a flood of good billingsgate or sting an op- 
ponent with epigram.”® Here are characteristics easily recog- 
nizable in such historically great humanists as Rudolph Agricola, 
John Reuchlin, Marius Nozalus of Modena, Erasmus and the 

*DeWulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, New York, 1926, Vol. II, 


p. 266. 
5 Rand, Founders of The Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1928, p. 102. 
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Englishmen Colet, Fisher and Sir Thomas More,’ though most 
of these men did not “steal manuscripts or indulge in cultivated 
billingsgate.” For that matter, a man might be lacking in more 
than one of the features in the above description, and yet be a 
humanist for all that. 

It would not be difficult to show, for instance, that St. Am- 
brose, St. Jerome and St. Augustine, to mention only a few 
among the early Fathers, were humanists—Christian humanists, 
though, as Rand points out, they did not have the necessary 
“leisure” to be humanists all the time. They saw clearly, how- 
ever, that in many ways Christianity was the “heir of a not in- 
glorious past which somehow had a meaning for the present,” 
and whatsoever of goodness, of honesty and of truth they found 
in their study of pagan culture they unhesitatingly turned to the 
uses of the Church and the needs of their times. That they gave 
to the arts solely a relative value, as handmaids of the Church, 
is no argument that their “programme was not humanistic”; 
since even for Cicero, admittedly the prince of humanists, they 
(the arts) merely “led the way either to the life of the states- 
man or to the contemplative life of the philosopher.”” 

So far, humanism has been accepted in its historical mean- 
ing, i.c.,as denoting a general attitude of mind. It has often had 
a more limited sense. Messrs. Babbitt, More, Elliot, Foerster, 
and others, to whom reference has already been made, are the 
latest to assert their right to be called humanists. These modern 
humanists are opposed to all forms of naturism, which means 
that they are opposed to all the current mechanistic, animalistic 
interpretations of human nature and their expression in letters, 
in art, in philosophy or in life itself. Commenting on the ex- 
tremes to which modern art has drifted, Paul Elmer More says, 
“Art may be dehumanized, but only in the sense that, having 
passed beyond the representation of man as undifferentiated 
from animals, it undertakes to portray them as complete imbe- 


*The names of Fisher, More and Colet are irrevocably linked with the 
revival of polite learning in England. The erection of Christ’s College and St. 
John’s College at Cambridge was due to the inspiration of Fisher. Thanks to 
him also Erasmus became a professor at Cambridge. Of his palace it is said 
that “in regularity it resembled a monastery and in science a University.” At 
the same time, Colet and More, who accorded Erasmus such a warm welcome 
in England, were without doubt two of the outstanding scholars of their time. 
vid. G. Constant, La Reforme en Angleterre, (Paris, 1930), pp. 116-153. 

* Rand, op. cit., p. 66. 
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ciles.”* He continues in the same strain, “The submergence of 
the humanistic conception of man as a responsible creature of 
free will has been accompanied by an emergence of the romantic 
glorification of uncontrollable temperament; this has been sup- 
planted by a realistic theory of subjection to the bestial passions, 
and this, at the last, by an attempt to represent life as an un- 
mitigated flux, which in practice, however it be in literature, 
means confinement in a mad-house.”® 


For these men, however, the limit has been reached. They 
want again, not only in literature and in art, but in life itself, 
self-restraint, decency, poise. Poise is the high virtue of hu- 
manism and results from moderate and decorous living, from 
living according to the maxim “nothing too much.” To achieve 
it one must avoid, among other things, prodigies, feats of strength 
(flagpole sitting and other endurance contests), and, in general, cease 
trying to get “as many pulsations as possible into the given time.” It 
must not be thought that at this time the new humanists pre- 
sent a completed and well rounded system of thought. Dis- 
gusted with naturalism, they are yet “looking for a new set of 
controlling ideas capable of restoring value to human existence.’”?° 


It is worthy of note that almost all of these men, some of 
them professional scientists, have at some time or another voiced 
their opposition to the pretensions, the false claims, of science, 
as having aided and abetted the distorted view of human nature 
that will not allow man to rise above the brute. For this reason 
they have been charged with being the enemies of science. They 
insist, however, that they have no quarrel with science as such, 
but only with a science that has overstepped its due bounds. 
Louis Trenchard More, dean of the graduate school and Pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of Cincinnati, commenting on 
this attitude says, “no humanist would deny that science has a 
legitimate field of its own when investigating the phenomena 
of the objective world and attempting to find law and order in 
the flux of events.” It is the false claims of the pseudo-sci- 
entists, “who by mere verbal analogies have linked the study of 
man’s intellectual and spiritual nature to the physical world of 
matter and motion” that humanism is out to expose and, in the 


*P. E. More, “The Humility of Common Sense,” Humanism And America, 
(New York, 1930) p. 63. 

* ibid. 

* Norman Foerster, Preface, op. cit., p. vi. 

“QL. T. More, “The Pretensions of Science,” op. cit., p. 3. 
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name of true science, disown. It insists that the phenomena of 
intellectual life cannot be measured quantitatively, and in this it 
has the support of more than one reputable scientist not at- 
tached to the movement. 

This in no wise affects the underlying belief of the new 
humanism—that the “proper study of mankind is man and that 
this study should enable him to perceive and realize his human- 
ity.” Since this was also a basic assumption with the humanism 
of the Renaissance period, it is not hard to see that one is some- 
how related to the other and perhaps derived from it. The six- 
teenth century humanists, says Irving Babbitt, fed up on what 
they conceived to be an excess of divinity in the mediaevals, and 
preferring to it the humanity of the great classical writers, “were 
thus encouraged to aim at a harmonious development of their 
faculties in this world rather than at other-worldly felicity. Each 
faculty, they held, should be cultivated in due measure without 
onesideness or overremphasis, whether that of the ascetic or that 
of the specialist. ‘Nothing too much’ is indeed the central maxim 
of all genuine humanists, ancient and modern.”** The mediaeval 
humanist reacted against what seemed to him an excess of di- 


vinity; the new humanist is reacting against an excess of ani- 
mality. Both it appears, have arrived at the same conclusion— 
that to attain the ideal of completeness of life, of a human nature 
well rounded and perfect on all sides, it is necessary studiously 
to avoid the overemphasis either of man’s supernatural or of his 
natural side. 


The humanist, at least the new humanist, conceives man as 
living on three planes: the natural or lowest level, which is the 
plane of instinct, appetite, animal passions or affections; the 
human level, which is in a sense created by the will and knowl- 
edge of man, works upon the natural man and is governed by 
reason, the special human faculty; and thirdly the supernatural 
level, which is the plane of spiritual beings. “The content of 
the middle term will frequently tend to be invaded by the others” 
so that it is possible to have naturistic humanists or religious 
humanists. But a “pure” or “mere” humanist will energetically 
maintain the distinction between man and nature, and man and 
the divine. The idea is that before setting out to be superhuman 
man ought to make sure that he is human. And even though 
many humanists frankly doubt the possibility of ever achieving 


“Irving Babbitt, dn Essay at Definition, op. cit., p. 26. 
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“pure” or “mere” humanism, at least Irving Babbitt thinks it 
can be realized. 


All humanists are lovers of the “Golden Mean” and staunch 
defenders of the maxim “nothing too much.” At the same time 
they are aware that their law of measure is not always easy of 
application. The difficulty lies in “bridging the gap between the 
general precept and some particular emergency.” As they freely 
admit, to make the adjustment between that which man per- 
ceives as something permanent in himself and that which is 
changing both within and without himself, a strenuous effort is 
required. For this reason, in an age almost, as one might say, 
peculiar for its spiritual indolence, it appears unlikely that any 
such purely human ideal could be effective. But on the other 
hand, inasmuch as humanism does urge man not freely to sur- 
render to the “mere expansiveness of his emotions and desires” 
but to work inwardly upon himself and to strive constantly to 
rise if only to a “higher range of satisfaction,” there is some 
reason to hope that at least this is a real break with naturalism. 


The new humanist is not a humanitarian. A humanitarian 
is generally supposed to be one who believes in the all-suf- 
ficiency of his own innate powers and looks to the perfectibility 
of human nature, independently of supernatural aid, as his great 
moral and social dogma. But a humanitarian is much more— 
or less, if you will—than that. He is the disciple of both Bacon 
and Rousseau, and prattling a great deal about “humanity,” the 
“Brotherhood of Man” and “human progress,” he favours a sur- 
render to temperament and emotions together with the utmost ex- 
pansion of scientific knowledge as means best calculated to serve these 
ends. These are the very tenets of Harry Elmer Barnes, to men- 
tion only a single instance, and strangely enough, this is what 
he calls humanism. It is naturism pure and simple, the child of 
pseudo-science, and the humanism of Babbitt, More and Elliot 
is deadly opposed to it—opposed to it not only because it is de- 
structive of morals, because it throws out all proportion in life, 
but also for the reason that it is highly unscientific. Moreover, 
Babbitt remarks, experience proves that “in the natural man 
as he exists in the real world and not in some romantic dream- 
land, the will to power is more than a match for the will to service.”™* 

The new humanist admits, on “positivistic grounds,” a 
vaguely defined duality in the make-up of man, and holds that 


* op. cit. p. 35. 
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the higher part must control the brute in him. Babbitt dwells 
much on the existence of what he calls “the higher will,” which 
he affirms as an experienced fact. While loosely comparing it 
to divine grace, he defines it as “the higher immediacy which is 
known in its relation to the lower immediacy—merely tempera- 
mental man with his impressions and emotions and expansive 
desires—as a power of control (frein vital).” It is, he declares, 
related to Aristotles “energy of soul,” which the latter describes 
as a kind of inward working. Boiled down to its consequences, 
this means, according to Babbitt, that, unlike the epicurean who 
tempers his present pleasures only that they may not be in- 
jurious to his future ones, “one should not be content with tran- 
sitory pleasures at all, but should be striving constantly to rise 
from a lower to a higher range of satisfaction.” At first blush 
this seems like exercising self control merely for the sake of 
control and thus to be identical with stoicism. But it can not 
be dismissed as simply as that, for, as we are immediately 
assured, “the real humanist consents, like Aristotle, to limit his 
desires only in so far as this limitation can be shown to make 
for his own happiness.” The objection to this, however, is 
that it constitutes a man (who is naturally inclined to favour his 


own desires) the authority and judge in deciding when to exer- 
cise the will to refrain. 


The humanists think to get around this by appealing to 
“standards.” A man must have standards in order to exercise 
self control. How and where is he going to find them? Not 
merely by searching into tradition, they answer, “for the wis- 
dom of the past cannot be brought to bear too rigidly on the 
present.” But then, in attempting to point out whence these 
standards are to be had, they seem to be beating the air. It is 
the haziest, if not the weakest spot in their argument, and un- 
doubtedly the principal reason for suspecting that they have 
very little of a positive nature to offer. To quote Mr. Babbitt 
again, “One may say, therefore, that standards result from a 
cooperation between imagination and reason, dealing with the 
more specifically human aspects of experience, and that these 
standards should be pressed into the service of the higher will 
with a view to imposing a right direction on the emotions and 
expansive desires of the natural man. The supreme goal of 
ethical endeavor, as Plato pointed out long ago, is that one 
should come to like and dislike the right things.” With what 
has gone before, this may be interpreted to mean, that, by a 
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study of the best that man has done in the past, we will acquire 
knowledge that will enable the higher will, with the help of 
reason, to choose that which is unchanging in the midst of 
change, and to select in the midst of wavering emotions and 
desires that which is proportionate to the abiding part of man 
and is, therefore, good, true and beautiful. 

Humanism, in that it expresses a faith in the existence of a 
“universal centre” or “norm” for all mankind which will function 
as a pattern for imitation, has apparently this much in common 
with religion. But it is not, at least in the minds of its present 
protagonists, a substitute for religion. As far as it goes it may 
be sound, especially in the sense that it is not opposed to reli- 
gion. The question yet to be answered is, how far will it go 
in practice. Mr. Babbitt asks, “Why should not the humanist 
devote himself to his own task—that of effecting an adjustment 
between the law of measure and the ever novel emergencies of 
actual living, and at the same time refuse to take sides too de- 
cisively in the great debate between the naturalists and the 
supernaturalists?” And the answer suggested by the facts of 
past experience is—“because whatever a man may be in theory, 


in practice he is ultimately either a naturalist or a supernat- 
uralist.” 





SAINT ANTONINUS IN THE SCHOOL OF BLESSED 
JOHN DOMINICI 


WALTER SADLIER, O.P. 


fee) MBLAZONED upon the honor list of the Church can be 


SS £ found the name of Saint Antoninus of the Order of Friar 
EGA Preachers. To see his name enrolled among the Doctors of 

the Church is the object of a movement which, though re- 
cently begun, has been enthusiastically acclaimed. Consequently it 
seems fitting that some attention should be paid to the early influences 
which had such an important part in moulding his career. 

Saint Antoninus was the spiritual son of Blessed John Dominici, 
and his successor in the work of reform. At an age when impres- 
sions are the most lasting, the youth was drawn to the man, and the 
effects of that association were to colour his entire life. 

At the beginning of the Lenten season of 1404, Dominici was 
the most famous man in Florence, the recipient of signal honours 
from the Seigniory and from the people. In June of the previous 
year Collucio Salutati, Chancellor of Florence, had written a letter to 
the Master-General of the Order of Preachers, in which the latter 
was besought to use his authority to enjoin obedience upon Dominici 
to remain in Florence during the next three years, and to command 
that under no pretext was he to leave the city without the permission 
of the Seigniory and the university. On February 23, 1404, a similar 
letter was sent to Pope Boniface IX. In this it is set forth that the 
continued residence of Dominici at Florence is imperative if the 
authorities are to be able to fulfill their official duty in safeguarding 
public morals, and they humbly beseech His Holiness to confirm the 
choice of the officers of the Studium and to command that Dominici 
be not removed from Florence under any pretext or by any authority 
whatsoever without the express permission of the Holy See." 

During this Lenten season he spoke in the cathedral of Florence, 
explaining the legal norms contained in the sixth book of the Dec- 


*For text of these letters see Salvi, D., Regola del Governo di Cura 
Familiare dal B. Giovanni Dominici, Florence, 1860, p. 237-238. 
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retals: “he spoke twice each day, morning and evening, before a great 
crowd. He took his subject from the Epistle or Gospel of the day, 
and developed it in an admirable fashion. . . .”? The grave and 
majestic eloquence of the preacher, his learning, his facility in inter- 
preting the Scriptures, his ability, even while instructing, to soften 
the most hardened hearts, produced a remarkable impression upon 
young Antonino Pierrozzi. Years later he recorded, “It was these 
sermons of Dominici that led me to the religious life.’””* 

One day at the convent of Santa Maria Novella, Dominici met 
the fifteen year old son of the notary Pierozzi. The character of the 
great preacher, fully as much as his sermons, had aroused in this 
grave, silent youth an ambition to be a member of the same Order. 
The Dominican reformer looked at the frail youth who asked to 
receive the white habit of Saint Dominic. Better than any other he 
knew what a serious thing it was to accept a novice, what infinite pre- 
cautions had to be taken, what had to be guarded against lest the 
laxity which he had striven all his life to combat should continue. 

The Church in general, and the religious orders in particular, 
were suffering evil days. The Great Western Schism was dividing 
the Church, terrible plagues were sweeping across Europe, and every- 
where there was a general revolt against authority, and a correspond- 
ing laxity in all things. To restore the numbers they had lost through 
the ravages of the plagues, religious superiors accepted all who asked 
for admittance. To encourage applicants, the rules were made less 
rigorous, fasts were forgotten, and poverty existed in name only. 

Gradually, however, a spirit of reform made itself felt through- 
out Italy. In 1390, Blessed Raymond of Capua had been elected to 
lead that portion of the Order which paid allegiance to the Roman 
Pope, and under his leadership, some earnest friars strove to bring 
back the pristine observance. And one of the most ardent workers 
in this cause was John Dominici. Soon however he realized that it 
was well-nigh impossible to change the easy-going friars of his day. 
He would have to build in the future, to train the young aspirants of 
the Order according to the true spirit and ideals of Saint Dominic. 
For this there was needed robust youths, whose health would not be 
impaired by the austerities of the religious life. 

Dominici questioned the lad and found that he was well-gifted 
intellectually, was possessed of an excellent religious training and an 
edifying piety, but he doubted whether the young Florentine would 

? Chronicon iii, tit. xxiii, ch. xi, 3. 
* ibid. 
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be able to withstand the rigors of the cloister. As he gazed at the 
youth before him, did he have any premonition of the future great- 
ness of the lad, any sign to show him that here stood the one who was 
to be his greatest aid in the work of reform? Who can tell? 

His questioning had revealed that the Decretals of Gratian—the 
nearest approach to a code of canon law at that time—were a partic- 
ular delight to the notary’s son. Not wishing to discourage the youth 
entirely in the pursuit of his vocation, the great reformer said, “When 
you have committed these Decretals to memory, return, and I will 
give you the habit of the Order.” In imposing this task, Dominici 
thought that the time requisite for its fulfillment would be sufficient 
to enable the youth to develop physically. Often Dominici had said, 
“Many preachers preach well; but how few there are who sow good 
seed!’ This time however the great preacher had sown well. 

Within a year, Antonino returned to Dominici, his task accom- 
plished. Gifted with a prodigious memory, similar to that of his 
master, who was capable of understanding whatever he read and 
never forgot what he once learned, the future saint showed a special 
aptitude for the juridical science which characterized him all during 
his life. His feat was “a kind of miracle” says the redactor of the 
Process of Canonization; “not without God’s special light” echoes 
the Papal Bull.‘ 

About this time, Dominici, after overcoming many obstacles had 
succeeded in obtaining the necessary permissions to establish a con- 
vent of strict observance near Florence. The proposed convent was 
to be erected at Fiesole, and Cortona was to serve as the place of 
novitiate. Antonino, according to the Chronicle of Fiesole, was ac- 
cepted as the first son of the new convent, and as such, went to 
Cortona to begin his novitiate about the twelfth of February, 1405. 

Cortona was the second house of the Roman province into which 
Dominici had introduced his reform. Situated at the extreme point 
of the Tuscan Appenines, Cortona was an admirable location for the 
first observantine novitiate. Its elevation protected it from chance 
visitors; it lay midway between Siena and Assisi, hallowed spots, 
the birth-places of Saint Catherine and Saint Francis. 

To Cortona then came the young Florentine to begin his novi- 
tiate “of silence, work and prayer” according to the primitive rule 
and traditions of the Dominican Order. The practices which Saint 
Catherine had denounced so severely in her Dialogues were to have no 


*Bede Jarrett, O.P. San Antonino and Mediaeval Economics, St. Louis, 
1914, p. 24. 
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place in his life. In the novitiate, Antonino followed the usual 
routine. He learned to sing and chant the Divine Office, and per- 
fected his knowledge of Latin and other subjects under the guidance 
of the novice-master. The latter also directed him in his spiritual 
life, with an infinite patience, “for a novice, like a newly-budded plant 
needs watchful care.” In the morning he arose, saying the Ave 
Maria, and then recited the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. He 
remained silent, eyes cast down; he spoke when the rule permitted, 
but then he was careful “never to speak of any absent one if he could 
not say something good of him. . . . He submitted joyfully to 
the austerities and the painful disciplines, and humbly accepted the 
penances imposed for his innocent transgressions of the rule.’”® 


Here Antonino laid the foundations for his future greatness. 
He acquired the habits of self-knowledge and self-discipline, so that 
he might be able to know and direct the consciences of others. He 
meditated that he might be able to fulfill the watch-word of the 
Order, “to give to others the fruits of his contemplation.” 


During this formative period, the young Florentine had as his 
novice-master the Blessed Lorenzo di Rippafratta. The part that he 
played in the spiritual training of the young novice was an important 
one. More than a half-century later, when archbishop of Florence, 
upon hearing of the death of his saintly mentor, he wrote a letter to 
the Dominicans of Pistoia, which gives us an admirable portrait of 
the man. 

“From his youth to his old age, Lorenzo di Rippafratta coura- 
geously walked in the way of the Lord, supporting innumerable 
fatigues for the love of our Saviour with joy and eagerness. If the 
kingdom of God shall be given to the poor, who was poorer in spirit 
and in reality than the blessed Lorenzo? Who was more humble 
than he?”*® His love of poverty, purity and mortification are noted 
as well as “his fidelity to the long fasts, vigils and the other austerities 
of the Order, and the horror which all sensuality inspired him.” He 
meditated upon the Scriptures and sought their meaning. He heard 
confessions constantly, and many in their hours of anguish or weak- 


* Henry Cochin, Le Bienheureux Fra Giovanni Angelico, Paris, 1906, p. 74. 
No biographer of our saint has given us an account of his novitiate days. It 
is necessary then to use only generalities in speaking of them. However M. 
Cochin in his work minutely describes the career of Fra Angelico, and states 
that “Saint Antonino appears at each step in the history of Fra Angelico. Just 
as he preceded him during life, so he preceded him to the religious life. (Fra 
Angelico came to Cortona in 1407). He was at the same time, his companion 
and master, his patron and his friend, his father and his brother.” 

*Mortier, Histoire des Maitres Generaux, Paris, 1909, Vol. 4, p. 19. 
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ness availed themselves of his counsels. A man of prayer and study, 
a director of souls, he gave to the young novice a wonderful example 
of a true Dominican. 

The year of novitiate ended during the first days of February, 
1406, and Antonino was admitted to profession of his vows. He re- 
mained at Cortona however, until the feast of Pentecost of that year, 
and then accompanied by three other newly-professed brethren, re- 
turned to Fiesole. The new convent was not yet ready for occupancy, 
the first stone having been placed only on March 1, 1406, “in the 
name of God and under the protection of Saint Dominic.” So for 
many weeks, the religious enjoyed the hospitality of the Hermits of 
Saint Jerome whose superior Carlo di Monte Granello had most 
probably been inspired to attempt a reform in his order by Dominici. 

Finally on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, they 
took possession of their convent, but it was only possible to live there 
during the day, the nights were passed in the neighboring abbey of 
San Bartolomeo. Three weeks later however each religious had his 
own cell, and the conventual life was formally established in all its 
rigor on the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel. 

The enthusiasm and zeal of Dominici during this period had a 
profound influence upon all his associates especially upon the younger 
religious. The six months that Dominici and Antonino lived together 
in Fiesole were a most decisive factor in the life of the future saint. 
Thrown into daily contact with the man who had influenced him in 
the choice of his vocation, he received the necessary training for the 
work for which Providence had destined him; the reformer of the 
morrow prepared himself in the school of the reformer of the day. 

During this period Dominici often gave his young disciples long 
discourses on such varied subjects as the danger of the immoderate 
use of the pagan authors, the education of children,’ or the mis- 
fortunes that the Church was then suffering. He strove to inculcate 
in his followers a sympathetic appreciation for those things which he 
himself had so ardently championed during his life. One writer has 
noted, “Dominici combined the highest ideals in religion with the 
most perfect common sense.” At this time, he was deeply engaged 
in a controversy with Salutati, the learned chancellor of Florence, 
and an ardent protagonist of Humanism. In response to the appeal 
of one of his brethren, Dominici had entered the lists with the Lucula 


* One of the most scientific treatises on education, even for modern times, 
is the Regola del Governo di Cura Familiare of Blessed John Dominic. It has 
been translated into English by Rev. A. B. Cote, O.P., Ph. D., Washington, 
1927. 
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Noctis, a vigorous polemic addressed to Salutati, protesting against 
the immoderate use of the pagan classics by scholars to the detriment 
of Christan morality. And in the Chronicles of Saint Antoninus 
written years later we find an echo of those days at Fiesole. But 
where the master was apt to be brusque, aggressive, perhaps even 
harsh in his judgments, especially whenever a question of the faith or 
morals of the people was involved, his pupil, while sacrificing nothing 
in the principles of Truth, tempered zeal with moderation, justice 
with mercy, seeking by means of a conciliatory attitude to accomplish 
his purpose. This however they had in common, neither would “sin 
against the light.” Cost what it might their deeds all through their 
lives were characterized by an honest intention, an absence of private 
ends, a temper of obedience, a willingness to be corrected, a dread of 
error, and a desire to serve the Church faithfully and well. 

The even tranquillity of these happy days was soon to be dis- 
turbed. Pope Innocent VII of the Roman line of Pontiffs died on 
November 6th, 1406, and Florence, seeing an opportunity to end the 
Schism, summoned Dominici from his retirement to protest against 
the election of a new Pope. Obedient to the call of his natal city, 
Dominici left Fiesole for Rome. Upon his arrival in the Eternal 
City, he found the cardinals already gathered in conclave; and then 
the newly-elected Pontiff Gregory XII commanded the friar to re- 
main by his side. The little community of Fiesole was to see him no 
more, for as Bishop of Ragusa, and later as cardinal, he was to share 
with Gregory XII, the responsibilities and tribulations of the Papacy. 

In Fiesole, the little band felt keenly the loss of their beloved 
master. But though deprived of his personal direction and guidance, 
they remained constant to the spirit which had animated him, the 
spirit of the Dominican reform. 
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THE ESSENCE OF THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


CASIMIR M. ZVIRBLIS, O.P. 


mr | HHROUGHOUT the ages there have been many sacrifices 

my made to Almighty God, from the offering of Abel on- 

wards. Noe, Melchisedech, and Abraham offered sac- 

rifices. There were the Mosaic sacrifices in the wilder- 
ness, and the divinely ordained sacrifices in Solomon’s Temple. These 
however were only types and shadows of a great sacrifice to 
come. Their Altar of Incense was only a symbol; their slaying 
of lambs merely foreshadowed the Divine Lamb that was to be 
slain for the sins of the world. Moreover, these were old sacri- 
fices and have passed away. On the Altar, on the Table of our 
Eucharistic King we have a new sacrifice.’ 

What is this new sacrifice? It is the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
greater than all the sacrifices of the Old Law. It is the un- 
bloody renewal and perpetuation of the Sacrifice of Our Lord 
on Calvary. It is, Pére Monsabré, O.P.,? declares very elo- 
quently, “the sacrifice instituted by Our Blessed Saviour Him- 
self. The words which He used to tell us ‘I am in My Sacra- 
ment’ are sacrificial words which offer Him up mystically. He 
gives Himself, but by immolation, by sacrifice, separating His 
Blood from His Body (‘Hoc est Corpus meum; hic est Sanguis 
meus’), giving us His Body and His Blood as a victim, and in 
the condition of a victim, His Body yielded up to death (‘quod 
pro vobis tradetur’), His Blood freely poured out for all (‘qui 
pro vobis effundetur’). This is what must remain perpetually 
in the Church as the memorial of the holy oblation which was 
consumed on the Cross.” 

Where can we find this new sacrifice? Only on our Altars. 
“It was not the tragedy of Golgotha, but pre-eminently the Holy 


*St. Thomas in the Lauda Sion, 7th stanza, sang of this in the following 
beautiful lines: 


“In hac mensa novi Regis, 
Novum Pascha novae legis 
Phase vetus terminat.” 


* Eucharistic Conferences, (London, 1900), pp. 100, 101. 
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Eucharist, which the prophet Malachias contemplated when he 
repudiated the priests and the sacrificial victims of the Old 
Covenant: ‘I have no pleasure in you,’ said he in the name of 
the Lord. ‘I will no longer receive the gifts of your hands, for, 
from the rising of the sun, until the going down thereof, My 
Name shall be great amongst the nations, and everywhere and 
in all places they shall sacrifice and offer in My Name a pure 
oblation.’ All places, everywhere amongst all nations. Evidently 
that prophecy could not be limited in its interpretation to the 
little hill of Golgotha, nor to the little land of Judea, nor to the 
little nation of Israel. The Cross most certainly is there where 
God put it; but without forgetting it, I must seek elsewhere for 
the ‘pure oblation’ offered everywhere, and I can find it only in 
the sacrifice of the Mass,” in the sacrifice of the Eucharist. 


Now in what does this new sacrifice consist? Naturally be- 
fore we can consider the sacrifice of the Mass in its essence, it 
is important and necessary that we start off with correct defini- 
tions of sacrifice and Mass. Sacrifice, considered nominally, or 
in its etymology, denotes some sacred work or fact. St. Thomas 
says sacrifice has its name from the fact that man makes a 
sacred something.* This the very word implies, for sacrifice is 
from “sacrum facere vel fieri,” to make or become a holy thing. 
A real definition of sacrifice taken in its wide sense informs us that 
it is any act of the virtue of religion offered for the honor and 
glory of God, for instance, “a sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit” 
(Ps. L, 19); and “he that doth mercy, offereth sacrifice” (Ecclus. 
xxxv, 4). Taken in its strict sense, sacrifice is an external public 
act of the virtue of religion, pertaining to the cult of Jatria ren- 
dered only to God. It is a sovereign act of religious worship due 
to God alone, inasmuch as it testifies by the oblation made to 
Him, that He is the sovereign Lord of all things, the Master of 
life and death, our first beginning and last end, Alpha and 
Omega. But sacrifice is commonly or generally defined as the 
offering of a sensible thing by its real or equivalent destruction 
made by a legitimate minister to God alone, in order to acknowl- 
edge His sovereign dominion and our subjection to Him (and in 
the present state of fallen nature), to repair the injury done to 
Him by sin. The author of the article on the sacrifice of the 
Mass in the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. X, p. 7) gives us sub- 
stantially the same definition when he states that sacrifice “is 


* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 85, a. 3, ad 3. 
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the external oblation to God by an authorized minister of a 
sense-perceptible object, either through its destruction or at 
least through its real transformation, in acknowledgment of 
God’s supreme dominion and for the appeasing of His wrath.” 

Sacrifice varies according to the manner of offering or the 
purpose of the offerer. It is bloody or unbloody, according as 
the object offered is or is not susceptible of bloody destruction, 
is or is not capable of physical slaying. 

Its purpose may be to express the submission of a creature 
to God (latreutical sacrifice), or to thank God for His gifts (eu- 
charistic sacrifice), or to implore His grace (impetratory sacri- 
fice), or to appease God’s justice angered by our sins (propitia- 
tory sacrifice). And the same sacrifice may have all of these 
characteristics at one and the same time, as is the case in the 
unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Now for the Latin word “Missa.” Taken etymologically, 
it is derived either from the dismissal (dimissione) of the Cate- 
chumens before the Offertory when the deacon was wont to 
exclaim: “Withdraw, O Catechumens .. .”; or from the dis- 
missal of the faithful after the sacrifice is over by the words: 
“Go, the Mass is over”; or from the sending missio of the Host 
and our prayers to Almighty God, and this seems to be the 
opinion of the Angelic Doctor. In the Summa Theologica, IIa, 
q. 83, a.4, ad 9, he tells us that “the sacrifice is called “mass,” 
because the priest sends (mittit) prayers to God, by an angel, 
just as the people send them by the priest, or because Christ is 
the Host sent to us by God. Hence at the end of Mass the dea- 
con on feast days tells the people: “Go, the Mass is over,” i.e., 
the Host is sent to God. . . .” 

In regard to the Mass in its reality or in itself, if we con- 
sider it adequately, that is in its totality, it is a sacred cere- 
mony consisting of many parts in which the unbloody sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of Christ is offered under the species of 
bread and wine. Considered inadequately, or as the sacrifice of 
the Mass only, it is the sacrifice of the New Law in which Christ 
is offered and mystically slain under the species of bread and 
wine, to acknowledge the supreme dominion of God and to apply 
to us the satisfactions and merits of His Passion. 

To prove that there is a sacrifice in the Mass we have the 
testimony of the Bible, both of the Old and New Testament (Ps. 
cix, 4; Mal. i, 10, 11; I Cor. xi, 24; Luke, xxii, 20) and that of 
tradition (Sts. Irenaeus, Cyril of Alexandria, Basil, Gregory of 
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Nyssa, Ambrose, et al.) and the teaching of the Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXII, Can. 1): “If any one saith that in the Mass a true 
and proper sacrifice is not offered to God; or that to be offered 
is nothing else but that Christ is given to us to eat; let him be 
anathema.” Theological reasons also, such as: every true re- 
ligion must have a sacrifice, an exterior form of celebration and 
worship; all the conditions of a true sacrifice are verified in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, prove that we have a real and true sacri- 
fice in the Mass. 

We come now to the question of the essence of this sacrifice. 
In what part or in what action of the Mass, do we find the es- 
sence of this sacrifice? In what constituent parts of the liturgy 
of the Mass are we to look for the real sacrifice? The divers 
opinions of theologians center about the three chief parts of the 
Mass: the Offertory, the Consecration, and the Communion. 

First, we have that of Scotus who said that besides the Con- 
secration, the Offertory, which precedes it, is also required. This 
offering, we answer, is made simultaneously (in actu exercito) 
in the very Consecration. This opinion, consequently, we can 
reject without any difficulty or hesitation. 

The second opinion, that of Johann Eck, states that, in addi- 
tion to the Consecration, the offering “Unde et memores y 
offerimus” which follows, is required. We can reject this view 
for the same reason we have given above, and secondly because 
this offering is made in the name of the Church and not in that 
of Christ. Our Lord did not use these words; it was the Church 
that made it part of the liturgy of the Mass. Dr. Pohle, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol X, p. 14, gives us another very good 
reason why the sacrifice is not comprised in the Offertory. He 
says: “From the wording of the prayer this much at least is 
clear, that bread and wine constitute the secondary sacrificial 
elements of the Mass, since the priest in the true language of 
sacrifice, offers to God bread as an ‘unspotted host’ (Jmma- 
culatam hostiam) and wine as the ‘chalice of salvation’ (calicem 
salutaris.) But the very significance of this language proves 
that attention is mainly directed to the prospective transub- 
stantiation of the Eucharistic elements. Since the Mass is not 
a mere offering of bread and wine, like the figurative food offer- 
ing of Melchisedech, it is clear that only the Body and Blood of 
Christ can be the primary matter of the sacrifice, as was the 
case at the Last Supper (cf. Trent, Sess. XXII, Can. 2). Con- 
sequently, the sacrifice is not in the Offertory.” 
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Melchior Canus held a different opinion, stating that besides 
the Consecration there must be the ceremony of the breaking | 
of the Host and its commingling with the Blood. We reject 
this view also, because this action is merely a ceremony insti- 
tuted by the Church, and secondly because we would still have 
the sacrifice even though the entire Host after the Consecration 
were to fall into the chalice by accident, thus preventing it being 
broken later on; and for the third reason that this action affects 
the consecrated species only and not the Victim. (Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, III, 482). 

The Consecration and the Communion are still to be con- 
sidered. Does the sacrifice consist in the Communion? The 
late Bishop Bellord proposed a view, the so-called “banquet- 
theory,” according to which the essence of the sacrifice was not 
to be looked for in the offering of a gift to God, but solely in 
the Communion. Without communion, he said, there was no 
sacrifice. According to recent historical research and investiga- 
tion, he contended that the concept of sacrifice required as es- 
sential a communion with divinity by some sacrificial banquet. 
Of course we cannot accept such a view because it is contrary 
to the facts observed among various peoples and hardly in har- 
mony with what is taught us by the Council of Trent. Among 
the Jews, only a few Levitical sacrifices, such as the peace offer- 
ing, had feasting connected with them; most and especially the 
burnt offerings (holocausta) were accomplished without feast- 
ing, without any sacrificial banquet. (cf. Levit. vi, 9 sq.). And 
among the pagans, with the complete shedding of blood their 
sacrifice ended, so that the supper which sometimes followed it, 
was expressive merely of the satisfaction felt at the reconcilia- 
tion with the gods. It was merely supplementary, a sign of their 
reconciliation with divinity effected through the sacrifice. Cer- 
tainly we will not say that the essence of sacrifice consists in 
an element which may sometimes be absent, and which, when it 
does in fact exist, is merely something supplementary. Besides, 
Bishop Bellord was logically bound to allow that the Crucifixion 
itself had the character of a sacrifice only in conjunction with 
the Last Supper at which alone food was taken; for the Cruci- 
fixion excluded any ritual food offering. The death of Christ on 
the Cross is not, then, a sacrifice ex se, but only when taken to- 
gether with the Last Supper. But according to the Catholic doc- 
trine exposed by the Fathers of the Tridentine Council (Sess. 
XXII, chap. 2) the death of Christ is a true sacrifice, so that the 
Eucharistic Supper derives its sacrificial signification from the 
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Sacrifice of the Cross. It can also be stated here that sacrifice must 
tend directly to God’s glory and honor, whereas communion 
tends directly to the advantage and utility of the one com- 
municating. Important, too, is the fact that the “private Mass” 
at which the priest alone communicates is allowed (cf. Trent, 
Sess. XXII, Can. 8). And when the Jansenist Synod of Pistoia 
(1786) proclaiming the false principle that “participation in the 
sacrifice is essential to the sacrifice,” demanded at least the mak- 
ing of a “spiritual communion” on the part of the faithful as a 
condition of allowing private Masses, it was denied by Pius VI 
in his Bull Auctorem Fidei (1796). 

Bellarmine, de Lugo, and St. Alphonsus also hold for a com- 
munion being essential to this sacrifice, but it is that of the 
priest. They said that the essence of the sacrifice consists in the 
priest consuming the Host and the contents of the Chalice, this 
being a kind of destruction and thus fitting in with the concep- 
tion of sacrifice given above. But this is not true, for the sac- 
rificial transformation of the victim takes place in the body of 
the priest whereas it should occur on the altar in public, ex- 
ternally. At the most the partaking of the two species can rep- 
resent the burial and not the sacrificial death of Christ. It does 
not imply any mutation in the body of Christ except the change 
from one place to another, from the mouth to the stomach. And 
furthermore, it is not the body of Christ which is consumed but 
the sacramental species, and Christ ceases to exist under these 
species when they are substantially changed, when corruption 
has set in. Moreover, the Last Supper would have been a true 
sacrifice only on condition that Christ had given the Communion 
to Himself also. There is, however, no evidence that such a 
Communion took place, although it is the teaching of our Cath- 
olic faith that Christ offered a true sacrifice at the Last Supper. 
And again, Communion presupposes the sacrifice completed, and 
is merely a participation of it for the good of the celebrant. All 
readily admit that this Communion belongs to the integrity of 
the sacrifice, but will not grant that it is essential to, that it 
belongs to the essence of, the sacrifice. 

Having eliminated the Offertory and the Communion, there 
remains only the Consecration as the part in which we must 
seek the true sacrifice. And it is the common doctrine of the- 
ologians that the sacrifice consists in the Consecration alone, for 
it is in this part of the Mass that we have the necessary condi- 
tions of a true sacrifice. It is offered in the person of Christ, by 
an equivalent immolation when in virtue of the words of con- 


. 
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secration there is a separation of the Body from the Blood, and 
it represents the Sacrifice of the Cross. Indeed that part alone 
is to be regarded as the proper sacrificial act which is such by 
Our Lord’s institution. But Christ’s words are: “This is My 
Body; this is My Blood.” The sacrifice must also be at the 
point where Christ personally appears as High Priest and the 
human celebrant acts only as His representative, and this occurs 
only when the celebrant pronounces the words: “This is My 
Body; this is My Blood,” in which there is no possible reference 
to the body and blood of the celebrant. We have also the words 
of the Angelic Doctor to confirm this teaching. He states that 
this “sacrament is perfected in the Consecration of the Eucha- 
rist, in which (action or part) the sacrifice is offered to God.” 
(IIla, q. 82, a. 10, ad 1). 

The Consecration, then is the act of sacrifice. But is the 
one or the twofold consecration required for this sacrifice? 
Many theologians (especially the older ones, Frassen, Gotti), 
have supported the untenable theory that when one of the con- 
secrated elements is invalid (such as barley bread or cider), the 
consecration of the valid element not only produces the Sacra- 
ment, but also the sacrifice (mutilated). Their argument is that 
the sacrament in the Eucharist is inseparable from the sacrifice. 
But they entirely overlooked the fact that Our Lord positively 
prescribed for His Apostles and their successors the twofold 
consecration for the sacrifice of the Mass (not for the sacra- 
ment), and especially the fact that in the consecration of one ele- 
ment only, the intrinsically essential relation of the Mass to the 
sacrifice of the Cross is not symbolically represented. Since it 
was no mere death from suffocation that Christ suffered, but a 
bloody death, in which His veins were emptied of their Blood, 
this condition of separation must receive visible representation 
on the altar, as in a sublime drama. This condition is fulfilled 
only by the double consecration which brings before our eyes 
the Body and the Blood in the stage of separation, and thus 
presents the mystical shedding of blood. Consequently, the 
double consecration is absolutely essential for the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. This is also confirmed by the policy of the Church 
which never dispenses from the consecration of both species, 
even though extreme necessity may demand it. And Canon 
Law (Can. 817) states explicitly: “It is unlawful (nefas—con- 
trary to divine command also) even in extreme necessity to con- 
secrate one matter without the other, or even both, outside of 
Mass.” 
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Bishop Challoner summarizes the true teaching of the 
Church on this question very clearly and simply when he writes 
(Meditations, p. 400): “This great sacrifice of the Eucharist es- 
sentially consists in the consecration of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, and in the offering up of the same 
body and blood to God, by the ministry of the priest, as a per- 
petual memorial of the sacrifice of the Cross, and a continua- 
tion of the same to the end of the world. For, by the separate 
consecration of the bread into the body of Christ, and of the 
wine into His blood, performed by the priest, in the name and 
person of Christ, our great High Priest, Jesus Christ, presents 
Himself to His Father upon our altars, as slain for us, and His 
blood as shed for us, and under this figure of death offers up 
His own body and blood, to answer all the ends and intentions 
for which we ought to offer sacrifice to God.” 

In the double consecration, then, of the bread and wine is 
accomplished that never-to-be-forgotten prophecy of Malachias 
(i, 10, 11) announcing that in place of all the sacrifices of Mosa- 
ism, which were to be abrogated from then on and forever, a 
Sacrifice without blemish, a pure oblation, would be immolated 
in every place and offered in Jehovah’s honor, while His Name 
was to be glorified as never before to the very ends of the world. 
Herein, too, is recalled the oblation of Melchisedech who, ac- 
cording to St. Paul (Heb. v, 6) interpreting a passage in the 
Psalms (cix, 4), was a figure of Our Lord. And finally, it is the 
long-awaited substitute for the immolation of the Paschal Lamb, 
the new Paschal Sacrifice of the “new and eternal Testament.” 
Imitating the example of St. Thomas Aquinas who daily exer- 
cized his strong and firm faith before this “Mystery of Faith” 
on our altar, let us also pray every day to our Eucharistic Lord, 
both the Priest and Victim :— 


“Make me believe Thee more and more 
In Thee my hope, in Thee my love to store.” (Adoro Te, 4th stanza.) 
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The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wickham. 294 pp. 
The Impuritans. By Harvey Wickham. 296 pp. 


The Unrealists. By Harvey Wickham. 314 pp. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. The Dial Press. Each $3.50. 


There are some who are going to accuse Mr. Wickham of un- 
fairness in his caustic and unrelenting attack upon modern psycholo- 
gists which constitutes the first of this series; there are more who 
will complain that there is nothing left to read if they discard the racy 
and somewhat tainted literary effusions which he places under the 
spot-light in the second; and there are many who will rush to the 
defence of their little philosophical gods whom he ridicules in the last. 
At all events it may be tiresome to read a thousand pages of buf- 
foonery unless one has an acquaintance with the victims who, by the 
way, have almost become institutions in our American intellectual life. 

None the less the only way to avoid going mad in the face of the 
inconsistencies of to-day’s masters, is to call them inconsistencies and 
to enjoy oneself as best one may while wading out of the mess, just 
as the only way to deal with the surreptitious filth in modern litera- 
ture, is to acknowledge it as filth, and then make up our minds 
whether we care to make it our diet or not. If a guide is required in 
the process, none can surpass Mr. Wickham: Of course he exag- 
gerates a bit. Not dishonestly but merely by logically drawing a 
slightly bent premise to its necessary conclusion—a little detail which 
his “heroes” hesitated to complete. 

In The Misbehaviorists, we see Dr. Watson so conditioning the 
reflexes of babies that they will become thieves or bank-presidents at 
will; there is William McDougall, the cautious, who after being 
hailed as the founder of Behaviorism says “where they (the Behav- 
iorists) get on, I get off.”” Then comes on the stage Sigmund Freud 
(whose followers are legion) with his cure-all which may be para- 
phrased: “Find the forgotten sex disturbance; kill shame and you’ve 
cured the neurosis” whether there was one there or not. Next, Dar- 
win, who said less than half as much as he is praised or blamed for. 
Wiggam, Dorsey, Rabbi Browne, and that outstanding historian of 
philosophers, Durant, who didn’t bother with the scholastics and so 
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omitted the most important group of thinkers since Plato and Aris- 
totle from his history of thought, complete the volume. 

In the revolt from that staid, drab state of mind known as Puritan- 
ism, Mr. Wickham has caught several of the extremists, and in spite 
of their shadowy allegories, their endless harking to “realism,” or 
their notion that they are new philosophers called forth to save the 
world, he shows how devotedly they swear to “the cult of the goat.” 
There is Weininger whose foundation is biological and whose super- 
structure is incredible—and right here it might be remarked that Mr. 
Wickham knows a bit of biology himself. There is Havelock Ellis 
who insists that the world is a dance, and the Jurgen-famed James 
Branch Cabell who would win enduring renown for chocolate-coating 
bread pills, were the bread itself fit to eat. The other literary giants 
in the volume are Marcel Proust, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Sherwood Anderson, Claude McKay and Carl Van Vetchen. H. L. 
Mencken, called the “Super-Puritan” is treated in a manner some- 
what out of harmony with the rest of the book and might better have 
found place in another volume. 

In The Unrealists there is more space devoted to the writer’s 
own theories and sometimes the attempt to keep up the patter on 
today’s philosophers wears thin. (Perhaps that comes from taking 
too big a dose at a time.) Yet the book is scintillating on the whole. 
The mysterious William James rises and falls; Henri Bergson finds 
us examining the moral implications of his doctrines; the hermit-like 
George Santayana “built air-castles and then pumped out the air”; 
Einstein suffers perhaps a little more than he deserves at the satirist’s 
thrusts. Bertrand Russell then makes reality rather shaky, and the 
noted educator John Dewey is not without his contradictions. Pro- 
fessor Alexander whose God will arrive when man emerges far 
enough and Whitehead with his “epochal occasions” conclude the list. 

These new prophets—at least those in the field of psychology and 
philosophy—may be sincere and inasmuch as this is true there is no 
cause for such books as these three. But the way in which their 
blinded disciples are swallowing all the inconsistencies, and what is 
of more importance, are modelling their conduct on such absurd 
systems as Behaviorism is a pitiful commentary on American intelli- 
gence. Something has to stop it and if ridicule succeeds, so much 
the more for ridicule. Mr. Wickham has scored where volumes and 
volumes of serious, constructive writing would be cast aside—‘mis- 
understood” by those for whom it was intended. These books will 
be relished by scholastics who were beginning to wonder if they were 
really missing the genius of some of their contemporaries. U.N. 
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No Popery! By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Pp. x-319. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 


It is pleasing to see the critical sword of Father Thurston turned 
ruthlessly on the unscrupulous inventors and purveyors of libellous 
scandals regarding the Papacy in general and numerous individual 
Popes in particular. The author has long been famous for his zealous 
criticism and destruction of any and all stories and traditions not 
certified and established beyond question or doubt, and the libellous 
myths of Dr. Rappoport and the Continental school of anti-clerical 
pornographers are choice grist for his mill. 

Although the legends are, for the most part, so ridiculous if not 
impossible on the face of them, that one would hardly believe they 
could merit notice, much less refutation, nevertheless there are 
would-be “intellectuals” who demonstrate the shallowness of their 
intellectual as well as moral character by dressing up in lurid literary 
style, and peddling as gospel truth, the weirdest and most absurd 
stories conceivable. It matters not that the lie has been nailed time 
and time again; that the story has been discredited for centuries ; 
these libels will catch the eye and cater to the prejudices of a none 
too intelligent public; hence they are re-told. Such antiquated myths 
as the fables of Popess Joan and the necromancy of Sylvester II 
(Gerbert) are examples in point. Added to these time-worn fictions 
are the malicious calumnies against Pius IX and Gregory XVI, the 
tale of the former’s reception into the Masonic Fraternity, the ancient 
jingo-ism about Innocent III and Magna Charta: all these and num- 
erous other impostures which the doughty warrior in the field of 
historical criticism cuts mercilessly to pieces. Of course it is quite 
impossible to prove a universal negative, and a negative argument is 
not apodictical proof, but the author, following the best manner of 
the attorney for defence, cross-examines with consummate skill the 
alleged testimony of the accusers and strips bare the falsehood in 
back of each specification. In this way the opposition’s whole case 
falls to the ground. 

All in all this is an interesting and enjoyable piece of vigorous 
apologetical literature, deserving well both for the matter treated and 
the mode of treatment. Z. Wee Te 


The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Hierapolis. Pp. xvii-478; 487. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $7.50 set. 


“Paint the picture!” is the inescapable demand of readers and 
auditors to-day. Everywhere people are seeking practical applica- 
tions of speculative principles and concrete illustrations of abstract 
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truths. They want biographies packed with descriptive paragraphs 
and a sufficiency of minute details. The Public Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ simply abounds in such desiderata: it is full to the sat- 
isfying point with vivid colorful word-pictures, aglow with the 
sparkle of moving reality. That is why it should receive a ready 
welcome everywhere. 


Since Archbishop Goodier’s purpose was to delineate in a simple 
running way the human character of the Man, Christ Jesus, he very 
logically passed over the story of the early and hidden life, beautiful 
and instructive though it is, “teeming with matter for the theologian 
and the man of prayer.” The Passion, too, he had to leave untouched, 
although “it confirms in every detail the impressions received from 
the Public Life.” Yet if the author had tried to treat the Passion 
in the same interpretative way as the rest of the work, and on the 
same scale, this two-volume set would have become as bulky as 
Breen’s Harmonized Exposition of the Four Gospels in its first edi- 
tion. On the other hand, had he done less, the Passion would have 
been dwarfed in its importance and inadequately covered. Again, 
since the Risen Life is a unique episode, it also deserved separate 
treatment. 


In this handy Public Life we follow Jesus from the day of His 
first appearance as a full-grown Man by the River Jordan, to the last 
evening before the Passion, or rather to the day before the Last 
Supper. Throughout there is one center of attraction, one focus of 
attention: the Figure of Christ dominates all else. 


Keeping this in mind, the author seldom delays to discuss a text. 
He initiates no digressions which would hinder his narrative; he 
allows no historical or biographical disputes to draw him aside from 
his main purpose. He takes the four Gospels just as they are given 
in the Douay Version. That is why this “attempt at a biography,” 
as the humble Archbishop terms this set of books, cannot be consid- 
ered a scientific life of Christ: it does not study the Gospel evidences 
with the eye of a critic; it does not question what scientists have to 
teach; it takes no part in their endless controversy. Neither can it 
be called a devotional life, like that of St. Bonaventure, or the studies 
of the early Fathers, for it is not a meditation-book on Christ, nor 
does it pause to make application to our lives. 


Throughout this “Interpretation” the Old Testament is used 
prominently; ample quotations instead of mere references are given, 
because it is the key that unlocks for us the mind of Jesus as Man, 
and of the Jews of His time. It formed the background of the Jew’s 
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religious experience ; it influenced his thoughts and colored his speech. 
This “elaborate use” of the Old Testament makes us appreciate 
clearly the dependence of the New upon the Old, serves to clarify 
for us the meaning of Christ’s sermons and gives us a more finished 
picture of Our Lord Himself. 


By consulting the map in the beginning of Volume I, we can 
follow Jesus systematically from place to place on His journeys, 
which are definitely described by the writer (who visited the Holy 
Land in 1925). He also slips in many informative details of daily 
life which are known only to eyewitnesses from the East. 


Laypeople there are aplenty who are seeking a Life of this kind. 
Written in clear and simple English, it should find a ready place be- 
side their Bible. The preacher, who is distracted by many unex- 
pected calls in his busy day and needs attractive Gospel word-pictures 
to depict for his hearers, will find them ready-made in this work. 
And retreatants who want to get an intimate view of Our Lord as 
He walked the roads of Jerusalem, Samaria and Galilee will find 
abundant material in this admirable set of books whose scope Arch- 
bishop Goodier had often planned in the last forty years. 


Ordinarily, in a work of this nature, the reader would expect to 
find an exhaustive index, but, to state the author’s note in the Intro- 
duction, “since one idea runs through the whole of this book, it seems 
unnecessary.” Besides it would rarely be used, inasmuch as the 
thirty-seven chapters of this work are carefully sub-divided into one 
hundred and twelve sections wherein one can easily find what he 
desires from “the coming of John the Baptist” to “the last words 
outside the City” of Jerusalem. A serviceable harmony of the Gos- 
pels terminates the second Volume. C. & Z. 


Men and Deeds. By Brother Julian, C.F.X. Pp. xx-539. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $6.00. 


Men and Deeds is an inspiring record of the Xaverian Brothers, 
and their work in America. From June 5, 1839, when Theodore 
Ryken, or Brother Francis Xavier as he was called, established him- 
self in a house on Ezel Street, in Bruges, until the present time, the 
history of the Xaverian Brothers is similar to that of practically all 
of the great religious orders and congregations in the Church. 
Beginning in the direst poverty, and in the face of seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, this congregation has performed a work for the 
Catholic Church in America that demands the admiration of everyone 
to whom a knowledge of their service comes. 
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For those who know little concerning the lives, and characters, 
and influence of the teaching brothers, Men and Deeds will come as 
somewhat of a revelation. To those who know them and admire 
them, it will be a confirmation of their faith in the brothers, and of 
their respect for them. For all who enjoy a story of work well done, 
of heroic lives spent in the service of the Master, this book will 
furnish many a pleasant and profitable hour. His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, has written a warm and admirable Introduction 
to this interesting volume. P. D. 


Upon This Rock—by Rev. F. J. Mueller. Pp. 302. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, $2.00. 


Mencken is reported to have said that if he could but find the 
truth in religious doctrine he would follow it. The instability of his 
opinions in matters religious is said to account for much of his 
affliction of spirit and consequent depression. To members of the 
Catholic Church it is always a source of wonderment just why such 
wanderers in the bleakness of uncertainty and sufferers of fruitless 
toil in the quest of certitude never seem to seize upon such a volume 
as Father Mueller has issued. The book is apologetic in character, 
establishing The Roman Catholic Church as the One, True Church. 
It is written in popular style, and by this very fact should appeal to 
laymen who are frequently dissuaded from reading apologetical 
works, by their very ponderousness. The style is vivacious without 
being flippant, forceful without flamboyancy. If we could get 
Mencken, for example, to sit down and open a book like this, we 
could reasonably feel that he would read page after page. The author 
has something to say, and he says it in clear logic from beginning 
to end. 

As he states in his preface, the author places his thesis on several 
assumptions, to wit—that Jesus Christ is God, the Gospels are true 
historical records, truth is immutable, and that the modern mind is 
capable of knowing religious facts. From these premises, the author 
examines the foundation of the church that Christ founded, elucidates 
the marks of the true Church, and proves that the Catholic Church 
alone stands out upon the hilltops as the sole exemplifier of Christ’s 
Church. There are chapters on “Purgatory,” “Holy Eucharist,” 
“Marriage,” “Death,” etc. Much of the matter treated is familiar to 
readers in Apologetics—as what matter is not that deals with Holy 
Mother Church. The satisfying quality of this volume is to be found 
in the writer’s ability to reason out the case, to gather together 
familiar data, and lay it before us in the manner of a debate. The 
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chapters close with a stimulating succinctness, and one finds himself 
re-reading them to fully appreciate the arguments. 


Though appealing principally to laymen, this book will be of aid 
to ecclesiastics. It ably points the way in the popular exposition of 
the subject of religion. Its chapters are developed with such vigor 
and interest that they could be preached, in substance, from the pulpit. 
As the author reminds us, it is either the Catholic Church or Agnosti- 
cism, a truth that apologetes have been at pains to point out. It is 
also a truth that is sadly exemplified in trends of non-Catholic 
thought. Many there are who would, unfortunately, quarrel with 
the author’s assumptions, who live their lives unconscious of any 
religious duty. It is to awaken such souls to the fundamental question 
of religion and its obligations that much of the future apologetical 
matter will be directed. This work is an apologetic for the Church. 
We hope that Father Mueller will also, in another book, attack in the 
direction of fundamentals so ignored today. ie oe 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY; The recent canonization of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America has precipitated a veritable flood of literature concerning these 
heroes of the Faith,—their lives, their sufferings and their martyrdom. 
Isaac Jogues Missioner and Martyr, by Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., is one 
of the latest of these productions. It deals with men and scenes of a most 
heroic and romantic type, with the Missioners and pioneers of New France. 
With this material, Father Scott has produced a very interesting and 
popular life of the new Saint, which, though not professing to be a 
scholarly treatise, is none the less quite accurate and authoritative. 
(Kenedy, $2.00). 

The unexpected death of Pére Edouard Hugon, O.P., last year was a 
grievous blow not only to his Order but to the entire Church. His services 
as philosopher, theologian and Consultor of numerous Roman Congrega- 
tions and Commissions are well known in America. What, however, is 
less known is that leaven of solid piety, typical of the French peasant 
stock whence he came, which made him as great in the realms of con- 
science and the direction of souls as in the more public fields of philosophy 
and theology. To those who desire a knowledge of Pére Hugon as a man 
and a religious, this brochure Le Pére Hugon, written sympathetically by 
his brother, l’Abbé Henri Hugon, will be of interest. It is quite inadequate 
as a study of Pére Hugon, but it will be welcome till a longer and more 
thorough one can be prepared. In addition to the panegyric of Pére Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, there is appended a short article “Le role de la douceur 
dans la vie spirituelle’ and an unpublished sermon on obedience, which 
will serve as somewhat of an introduction to the spiritual side of Pére 
Hugon. It is to be regretted that typographical errors are not infrequent. 
(Téqui, 6 fr.). 

Martyrs Du Canada, by P. Henri Fouqueray, S.J., is an excellent 
treatise on the labors of the Jesuit Martyrs among the Indians of the 
Canadian Missions. Students will find this French work valuable both for 
its careful historical details and its fine bibliography. The simplicity and 
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interest which characterize this thirteen-chapter book should attract many 
readers. (Téqui, 15 fr.). 

Saint Augustine, illustrious doctor of the Church and one of. her 
greatest penitent Saints needs no introduction to the faithful. But with 
the celebration this year of the fifteen hundredth anniversary of his 
death, there is naturally a demand for a more detailed knowledge of this 
fascinating historical figure. Drawing freely from the works of the best 
biographers and the Confessions, Katherine F. Mullany in Augustine of 
Hippo has put forth in popular form the salient features of this saint’s 
life. The scholar will find this no erudite treatise, but the lay reader, for 
whom it is intended, will discover a new patron in the Bishop of Hippo 
and one worthy of study and imitation. (Pustet, $1.75). 

LITURGICAL: The ever-increasing literature on Liturgy has another 
worthwhile contribution. The Mass-Drama, by William Busch, Professor 
of Church History in the St. Paul Seminary, gives a lucid and complete 
even though brief outline of the structure of the Mass. “The Mass,” he 
tells us, “is an interchange of gifts: we give to God and God gives to us. 
This double motive is the basis of the entire Mass-structure.” He then 
divides the Mass of the Catechumens into a prayer (giving) part and an 
instruction (receiving) part, and the Mass of the Faithful into the Sacri- 
fice-oblation (giving) and the Sacrifice-banquet (receiving). Father Busch 
has an admirable chapter on the Canon, the very heart of the Mass, in 
which he makes a very practical observation on the expression “offering 
up Holy Communion.” This scholarly booklet, number 5 of Series I of the 
Popular Liturgical Library, has a carefully selected bibliography, and is 
enriched with Appendices which include St. Justin Martyr’s description of 
the Mass, and the Canon of the Mass as given in the Eighth Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., $0.35). 

DEVOTIONAL, MEDITATIONS; Happi in Holi is the first 
English version, or better, adaptation by Rev. A. Baumgartner, O.M.Cap., 
of a classic, helpful and frequently edited French scheme of spirituality 
written in the seventeenth century by Very Rev. Joseph of Dreux, 
O.M.Cap., Novice-Master and Definitor of the Capuchin Province of Paris. 
The general maxims, the particular exercises for every day, for every 
week, for every month, for every year, and in particular circumstances, 
stated in plain and simple English, will make a strong appeal not only to 
members of the Third Order of St. Francis (for whom it is primarily in- 
tended), but also to seminarians, nuns and other souls who earnestly aspire 
to a life of Perfection. This indisputably practical “little guide to holiness” 
should help to bring many devout souls nearer to God. (Bruce, paper, 
$0.40; cloth, $1.00). 

Just because Bread of Heaven, by M. Maddalena Boncompagni Lu- 
dovisi, a Religious of the Sacred Heart, reveals in a buoyantly spiritual 
and practical way the beautiful virtues of our Eucharistic Benefactor, and 
is packed with charming prayers of preparation and thanksgiving for this 
Gift of gifts, it deserves to be reckoned among the cherished books of 
Religious and other lovers of Holy Communion. The division into prep- 
aration, a trinity of pertinent questions, an invocation and thanksgiving 
is an admirable scheme to follow in our reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. An inspiring “Liturgical Thought for every Sunday and Feast Day” 
is given in this little volume besides several additional helps to assist the 
pious soul for her union with her Divine Lover. This “Authorized English 
Edition” of an Italian book should promote the spiritual growth of every 
holy Communicant that uses it. (Kenedy, $2.50). 

EDUCATION: Since interest in the study and training of character is 
to-day reaching the boiling-point among religious, educational and social 
bodies, a book like the Introduction to the Study of Human Conduct and 
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Character is very timely. In this volume, Rev. John M. Wolfe, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Diocesan Schools, Dubuque, Iowa, puts into “a com- 
posite relationship all the forces and agencies” that factor in the education 
and culture of character. It contains judicious critiques of divers ethical 
systems of to-day and gives admirable ideas on the training of our chil- 
dren for the future. It is intended for diocesan normal schools and the 
teacher training schools of Religious Orders, but will prove valuable to 
every person interested in the all-important subject of character. (Ben- 
ziger, $2.00. Discount to schools 25%) 

The Foundation of Christian Education by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Marquette University, offers 
modern educators an outline of the educational objectives established by 
Christ, the great Teacher, objectives found in the New Testament. It 
gives them an outline of the Divine Teacher’s philosophy of education. 
There seems to be little in the book which is entirely new, yet in pro- 
ceeding from topic to topic, one reflects, Why have I never felt the force 
of these applications and comparisons before? Christ was a teacher for 
all times. Life is the school, His successors ordain the teachers, eternal 
salvation is the end of it all, the virtues to be pursued and vices to be 
avoided are the specific skills. After reading this book, anyone who takes 
the New Testament seriously must look at education without religious in- 
struction as an education without a soul. True, its application is espe- 
cially to the spiritual life; but in the Christian scheme everything in life 
is tacked somehow to the spiritual. The book will encourage helpful re- 
flection on the aim of the teaching profession. (Bruce, $1.80). 

MISCELLANEOUS: In his Pioneer Catholic Journalism (United 
States Historical Society, New York), Father Paul J. Foik, C.S.C.,, has 
given us a very useful and valuable study on a subject of no little im- 
portance to the history of the Catholic Church in our country. However, 
the author might have enhanced the merit of his book by more reading of 
the latest literature on the persons engaged in that work. For instance 
(page 159), he repeats the old story of Bishop Edward D. Fenwick’s wid- 
owed mother sending him, at great sacrifice, from Maryland to the college 
of the English Dominican Fathers at Bornheim, Belgium. Father V. F. 
O’Daniel (Life of Bishop E. D. Fenwick, pages 27, 28) shows that story to be 
untrue. The will of the bishop’s father, Col. Ignatius Fenwick of Walling- 
ton, proves that he died a widower; and consequently he could have left 
no widow. The story is one that was shifted from the bishop’s uncle, 
Father John Fenwick, of whom it is partially true, to the bishop himself. 
Similarly, the name of the early editor of the Catholic Telegraph was Mullon 
(James J.), not Mullin. These are little things, it is true; yet they are 
worth getting right. 

In Practical Suggestions for the Newly Ordained Father John Dunford 
presents some practical observations and directions to young priests and 
curates. It is the expression of many fruitful years of personal experience 
both as curate and pastor. There is much knowledge gained in parish 
work which the seminary is unable to impart to its students. Father Dun- 
ford delves into this hidden knowledge and presents it in an easy and inter- 
esting style. While experience is the best teacher, the man forewarned is 
forearmed. This book should prove profitable reading for every young 
priest. (Kenedy, $1.50). 

In Francis De Vitoria, Founder of International Law, Charles H. Mc- 
Kenna, O.P., of the Washington Dominican House of Studies, gives us 
the interesting and admirable information that the “fundamental principles 
underlying” international law and the efforts of governments, congresses, 
the League of Nations and the World Court to secure peace and establish 
justice “were taught in the first half of the sixteenth century” by a schol- 
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arly Spaniard, Francis de Vitoria, the Dominican who held the ranking 
chair of theology at Salamanca University for twenty years. The author, 
in this pamphlet-report, traces Vitoria’s title of “Father of International 
Law” to his two famous lectures De Indis and De Jure Belli Hispanorum in 
Barbaros (delivered in 1532) and to his Relectio De Potestate Civili. He also 
informs us that an unprecedented assemblage, comprising representatives 
from all the universities of the world and from the American Institute of 
International Law will convene in 1932 at the University of Salamanca to 
commemorate “the four hundredth anniversary of the delivery of these 
famous lectures, “adding that “it is proposed to found an Institute of Inter- 
national Relations bearing the name of the illustrious” Francis de Vitoria 
to be maintained by Americans. The writer, who is a young member of 
the Committee of International Law and Organization of the growing 
Catholic Association for International Peace, merits our hearty congratula- 
tions for his report, to which he has appended a fine bibliography on the 
very important subject of International Law. (Catholic Assoc. for Inter- 
national Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C., $0.10). 

PAMPHLETS: Stumbling Blocks to Catholicism—I. A Man Who is 
God. II. The Confessional Bogey! III. The “Worship” of Mary. IV. The 
“Myth” of Hell. V. The Shackles of Wedlock. (Each, $0.05). Laymen’s Re- 
treats Explained. The Menace of Atheism. All by Rev. William I. Loner- 
gan, S.J., Associate Editor, “America” (The America Press). 

BOOKS RECEIVED: God and Intelligence, by Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 
A Reprint of the October, 1925, edition (Longmans, $4.00). Confession as 
a Means of Spiritual Progress, by Rev. Ph. Scharsch, O.M.I. Translated 
from the 4th German edition by Rev. A. Marks (Herder, $1.75). Open 
My Heart, by Rev. Michael A. Chapman (Bruce, $2.00). The Life of 
Bishop Hedley, by J. Anselm Wilson, D.D., Monk of Ampleforth Abbey 
(Kenedy, $5.50). Esposizione e Documentazione storica del culto tributato 
lungo il corso dei secoli al B. Alberto Magno Vescovo e Confessore dell’ 
Ordine Domenicano, by the Postulazione Generale dell’Ordine dei Frati 
Predicatori (Scuola Tipografica Missionaria Domenicana, Convento di S. 
Sisto Vecchio, Rome). De Relatione Juridica inter Diversos Ritus in Ec- 
clesia Catholica, by Alexius Petrani, S. Th. Dr. (Marietti, L.6).Ordo Divini 
Officii Recitandi Sacrique Peragendi juxta Kalendarium Ecclesiae Univer- 
salis, for the year 1931 (Marietti, 3 fr.). L’Educazione della Castita, by 
Dott. Luigi Scremin (Marietti, L.6). Hotel Universe, by Philip Barry 
(French, $2.00). Le Catechisme en Problemes, by Chanoine E. Duplessy 
(Téqui, 12 fr.). The Little Herald of the Enthronement, by Rev. John P. 
Clarke (Mrs. Joseph W. McClory, Legume Farm, Trowbridge, IIl., $0.10). 
Entretiens Spirituels du R. P. De Ravignan (Téqui, 9 fr.). From P. Lethiel- 
leux, Libraire-Editeur, 10 Rue Cassette Paris: L’Evangile, Commenté par 
St. Augustin, by R. P. Thonna-Barthet, O.S.A. (27 fr.). Theologia Moralis 
Thomistica, Vol. I: de ultimo fine humanae vitae, de actibus humanis, ubi 
de conscientia, by Can. J. B. Dumas, S.T.D. (25 fr.). Summarium Theol- 
ogiae Dogmaticae, by Dr. Joannes Gspann (32 fr.). Twelve Years in the 
Catholic Church, by John L. Stoddard (Kenedy, $3.00). La Raison, Régle 
de la Moralite D’ Aprés Saint Thomas, by Leonard Lehu, O.P. (Librairie 
Lecoffre, J. Gabalda & Fils, Paris, 16 fr.). Ethics, a Class Manual in Moral 
Philosophy, by Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. (Herder, $2.00). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The coming of our Master-General, the Most Reverend M. S. Gillet, 
O.P., is without doubt the most noteworthy event of our Chronicle of this 
quarter. The events of his visitation and his progress through this Prov- 
ince will be given in detail in our next publication. 














The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the Rev. Aquinas McDermott, O.P., on the death of his mother 
and to the Rev. Bro. Mark Scanlon, O.P., on the death of his sister. 


During the months of July and August the following Fathers from 
Providence College spoke over the Paulist Radio WLWL, New York 
City: Rev. D. M. Galliher, O.P., “Religion and Science”; Rev. F. J. Baesz- 
ler, O.P., “Religion and Revelation”; Rev. T. J. Fitzgerald, O.P., “Religion 
and Citizenship”; Rev. M. S. Welsh, O.P., “Religion and Industry.” 


During the month of September, the Very Reverend J. H. Healy, O.P., 
P.G., gave a series of five talks on Tuesday evenings over the Paulist 
Radio WLWL, New York City, on the Rosary. During the same Domini- 
can hour, Reverend V. D. Dolan, O.P., gave a series of five talks on the 
following subjects: “Father Tom Burke”; “The Church and the Negro”; 
“St. Dominic and St. Francis”; “Democracy in Religious Orders” and 
“Devotion to the Angels.” 


The Reverend R. J. Meaney, O.P., for many years connected with 
Providence College as Professor and Procurator, by reason of ill health 
has retired to St. Rose Priory. 


The Reverend D. M. Galliher, O.P., also connected with Providence 
College almost from its foundation as Director of Studies, has been as- 
signed to Albertus Magnus College as Professor of Philosophy. The Rev- 
erend A. H. Chandler, O.P., will assume the office of Director of Studies at 
Providence College. 


The Reverend J. R. Kelliher, O.P., M.A., and the Reverend D. B. Mc- 
Carthy, O.P., M.A., have been assigned to Providence College and the Rev- 
erend W. P. Thamm, O.P., and the Reverend R. E. Kavanah, O.P., M.A., 
formerly of Providence College, have been assigned to The Fenwick High 
School, Oak Park, Chicago. 


The Reverend L. F. Kelly, O.P., M.S., has been assigned to Providence 
College. 


The appointment of the Reverend G. B. Stratemeier, O.P, Ph.D., as 
Professor at the Catholic University has necessitated the assignment of 
Reverend Joachim M. Bauer, O.P., Ph.D., to succeed him as Professor at 
the College of St. Mary of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Reverend Celestine M. Rooney, O.P., B.A., The Reverend J. A. 
O'Donnell, O.P., M.A., and the Reverend R. J. Dewdney, O.P., B.A., have 
been assigned as Professors at Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Reverend J. J. Sullivan, O.P., has been assigned as Assistant to 
the Parish of the Blessed Sacrament in Madison, Wisconsin. 


Other changes in the Province are as follows: 

Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., to St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. C. G. Moore, O.P., to St. Antoninus Priory, Newark, N. J. 
Rev. L. U. Cull, O.P., to St. Pius Church, Providence, R. L 

Rev. J. D. Enright, O.P., to St. Catherine’s Priory, New York City. 
Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P., to St. Pius Church, Chicago, IIl. 


The Annual Retreat for the Missionaries of the Province of St. Joseph 
was held at Aquinas Retreat, Charles Island. Forty-five Missionaries 
with the Provincial were present and the retreat was preached by the 
Reverend A. H. Chandler, O.P. 


The new Dominican Publication Bureau building which is being erected 
on the property of St. Vincent Ferrer Priory in New York City is rapidly 
nearing its completion. This building when finished will take care of all 
the publications of this Province; besides giving increased accommoda- 
tions for the young priests making their post-graduate studies at the dif- 
ferent colleges and universities of the vicinity. The building is a pure 
Gothic type, constructed of brick and limestone and makes a most pre- 
sentable appearance. 


The registration at Providence College has gone over the seven hun- 
dred mark and it is probable that there will be in the neighborhood of 
seven hundred fifty students during the coming year. 


A new and beautiful Church will be erected in Johnson City, Tennessee, 
the mission field taken over by this Province a few years ago. It seems 
almost a miracle that this Mission by its own efforts is able to erect a 
Church that will be worthy of the Catholics of that vicinity. 


The Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., preached a very successful Novena in 
preparation for the Feast of the Sacred Heart, June 19-27, at the Church 
of St. Veronica, New York City. 


During the summer months the Rev. V. C. Dore, O.P., of Aquinas 
College, conducted courses in Ethics and Religion for the Ursuline Sisters 
at Visitation Convent, Louisville, Ky. 


On the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, forty postulants received 
the habit of the Order at St. Rose Convent, Springfield, Ky. Four other 
postulants were received later. August 16, twenty-eight Novices made 
their simple profession. 


The Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., of Aquinas College, conducted Retreats 
for the Dominican Sisters at Buffalo, New York, and Chicago, Illinois. 


The registration of Freshmen for Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, is limited to two hundred. No transfer students from the sur- 
rounding High Schools have been accepted. During the summer months 
the swimming pool was open to the public. 
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Fathers Alphonse Fincel, O.P., Peter Bachand, O.P., Emmanuel Nugent, 
O.P., and Aquinas McDermott, O.P., have been assigned to the faculty of 
Fenwick High School. 


Retreats for the Sisters of Good Shepherd were conducted by the Rev. 
T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., at the House of Good Shepherd in Brooklyn, New 
York, and Newark, New Jersey, and at their Provincial House, Peekskill, 
New York. Father Reilly gave conferences to the Dominican Sisters at 
the Monastery of St. Dominic, Newark, New Jersey, and at the Perpetual 
Rosary Monastery, Summit, New Jersey. 


Important alterations and replacements have been completed during 
the summer months at Sacred Heart Church, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Week-end Retreats for laymen were conducted during July and Au- 
gust at Aquinas Retreat, Charles Island, Conn., by the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, 
O.P., and the Rey. V. D. Dolan, O.P. 


The Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his or- 
dination to the Holy Priesthood on Sunday, June 29, at St. Vincent Ferrer 
Church, New York City. The sermon was delivered by the Very Rev. 
W. G. Moran, O.P., Prior of the Convent of St. Vincent Ferrer. 


A very successful Novena in honor of St. Dominic was conducted at 
the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, by the young Fathers 
from the House of Studies, Washington, D.C. 


The Rev. Charles Christmas, O.P., spoke over the Paulist Radio 
WLWL, New York City, August 5, on “The Third Order of St. Dominic.” 


The Rev. J. R. Smith, O.P., conducted a triduum in honor of St. Dom- 
inic August 2-4, and the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., was in charge of a No- 
vena to St. Ann, July 18-26, at St. Antoninus Church, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, O.P., Director of the Deserving Poor Boys’ 
Priesthood Association, has just completed his annual visitation of the 
various parishes of the Order in the Province of St. Joseph, in behalf of 
the Poor Boys’ Priesthood Association. 


The Dominican Camp at Staatsburg, New York, under the direction 
of the Rev. Leo Whalen, O.P., reported two hundred and fifty boys at 
Aquinas Lodge and over one hundred girls at Rosary Point, during July 
and August. 


On June 9, the Rt. Rev. John McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 
more, in the crypt of the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washing- 
ton, D. C., raised to the subdiaconate the Rev. Bros. Theodore Smith, 
Mark Scanlon, Augustine O’Connor, Casimir Zvirblis, Cleophas Connolly, 
Patrick Dowd, Bonaventure Murphy, Urban Nagle, Basil Davidson, Luke 
McCaffery, Brendan Reese, Arthur Arnoult, Eugene Holohan, Peter 
Nuttall, Sebastian O’Connell, Bertrand Taylor, Antoninus Walsh, Walter 
Sadlier, Hugh McKenna, Jerome Tierney, Daniel Van Rooy, Gerard Con- 
way, Gabriel Quinn. On the same occasion three other Brothers received 
minor orders. 


On Sunday, August 17, the Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P., spoke on 
“St. Dominic, the Founder,” during the broadcast of the Catholic hour, 
over station WEAF, New York City. 
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HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the Rev. William Dooley, O.P., on the death of his father. 


Rev. Cyprian McDonnell, O.P., directed Retreats to Priests and Sisters 
in Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. Father McDonnell also conducted a 
Retreat at Molokai, Hawaiian Islands. 


Rev. Stanislaus McDermott, O.P., conducted the annual Retreat for the 
Dominican Sisters at Holy Rosary Hospital, Ontario, Oregon. Fathers 
McDermott, O.P., Pope, O.P., and McClory, O.P., preached the Solemn 
Novena in honor of Our Holy Father St. Dominic at Holy Rosary Church, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Rev. Raymond Sullivan, O.P., has been assigned to St. Dominic’s Con- 
vent, San Francisco, Calif.; Fathers Wilfred Ryan, O.P., and James Butler, 
O.P., have been temporarily assigned to St. Dominic’s Church, Benicia, Calif. 


On July 23, Rev. J. S. Owens, O.P., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of 
his ordination to the Holy Priesthood. Father Owens is Prefect of Stu- 
dents at the Dominican Apostolic College, Benicia, Calif. 


Rev. Stanislaus Olsen, O.P., conducted the Retreat at the House of 
Studies, Benicia, Calif., in preparation for the simple profession of Bros. 
Thomas McElhatten, O.P., Patrick Kelly, O.P., Joseph Agius, O.P., and 
Vincent McEachen, O.P. 


Retreats were conducted by the Rev. Antoninus Healy, O.P., at the 
Convent and Academy of the Immaculate Conception, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 11-21; Dominican Convent and Boys’ Orphanage, Ukiah, Calif., June 
22-29; Sacred Heart Academy, Los Angeles, Calif., August 10-17; Sacred 
Heart Hospital, Hanford, Calif., August 20-27. 


On the occasion of the District Demonstration of the Young Men’s 
Institute for Contra Costa County held at Antioch, California, June 8, Mass 
was celebrated at Holy Rosary Church by the Rev. Albert Muller, O.P., 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. Louis Naselli, O.P., pastor of 
St. Peter Martyr’s Church, Pittsburg, Calif. 


A Junior Young Men’s Institute was inaugurated at Pittsburg, Calif,, 
June 13, with an enrollment of one hundred boys and eighty-eight girls. 
The Junior boys society chose the name of Sadoc Council and the girls 
that of Blessed Imelda Council. 


Rev. Hyacinth Valine, O.P., has been appointed assistant pastor to the 
Rev. Joachim Walsh, O.P., at St. Dominic’s Church, Benicia, Calif. 


Rev. Bros. Reginald Mitchell, O.P., and Kevin Meagher, O.P., who are 
studying in Rome, received the Diaconate on August 3. 


Work on the new St. Peter Martyr Church, Pittsburg, Calif., will soon 
be started. Mr. Arnold Constable, designer of St. Dominic’s Church, San 
Francisco, Calif., is the architect. The church will be of re-inforced con- 
crete structure, mission style, with a seating capacity of 750. 
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The Sisters of the Holy Family conducted summer school at St. Peter 
Martyr School, Pittsburg, Calif., during the month of July. There was a 
registration of 525 children. A class of eighty children was also prepared 
for first Holy Communion. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Monastery of St. Dominic (Lacrosse, Wisconsin) 
Accompanied by the Right Reverend Msgr. Kremer, Vicar General of 
the Diocese, His Excellency the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, D.D., 
the Apostolic Delegate to this country visited the Community on July 24th. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor 
(4848 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich.) 
The Sisters of this Community have recently moved into their new 
residence on Commonwealth Avenue, which property was given them 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Dougherty of Detroit, Mich. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (335 Doat Street, Buffalo, N. Y.) 

A Solemn Novena in honor of the Sacred Heart was conducted by 
Reverend C. A. Drexelius, O.P. At the close of the Novena, Father 
Drexelius gave the annual retreat for the Community. 


Immaculate Conception Monastery (New Scotland Avenue, Albany, N. Y.) 

The First Reception of the Habit in the new monastery took place on 
August 3rd. Miss Carmela Guarino received the habit from Reverend 
Santo Catalamo, S.J., her cousin, assisted by Reverend Father Camillus, 
O.F.M., and Reverend Emmett O’Connor. Miss Guarino is now Sister 
Mary Joseph of Jesus. 


Dominican Sisters, Our Lady of the Elms (Akron, Ohio) 


The Reverend William D. Sullivan, O.P., conducted the ten day Retreat 
preparatory to Reception and Profession of novices and postulants on 
September 9th. Four young women received the habit, eight made first 
profession and two renewed their vows. 

Thirty-eight Sisters attended the various summer schools during June 
and July. 


Dominican Sisters (Racine, Wisconsin) 

On the feast of St. Dominic eleven postulants received the habit of the 
Order and fifteen Novices pronounced their first vows. On August fifth 
eleven Sisters made their final profession. 

The Golden Jubilee anniversary of Sister Mary Johanna, Sister Mary 
Gabriel, Sister Mary Pius, and Sister Mary Alberta was solemnly cele- 
brated on the Feast of the Assumption. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor (140 West 6lst Street, New York City) 


The Annual Ten Days Retreat was conducted by the Rev. James B. 
Connolly, O.P., closing on June eighth with the ceremony of Reception 
and Profession. 

Seven Sisters made temporary and perpetual vows, while the follow- 
ing postulants received the holy Habit. Miss Margaret R. Wood (Sister 
Mary Siena); Miss Mary E. Walsh (Sister Mary Columba); Miss Eliza- 
beth McMakin (Sister Mary Elizabeth). 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

The Solemn Celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the founding of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary took place on May twentieth. 
Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the Reverend E. L. Spence, O.P., 
assisted by the Reverend J. D. Enright, O.P., as Deacon, and the Reverend 
B. A. Dionne, O.P., as Subdeacon. An appropriate sermon for the occasion 
was delivered by the Reverend J. L. Finnerty, O.P. Among the visiting 
clergy were the Reverends Gabriel Horn, O.P., Alexius Casterot, O.P., 
Cyprian McGarney, C.P., Andrew Kenny, C.P., Isidore Smith, C.P., Owen 
Doyle, C.P., Bertrand Barry, C.P., M. J. Mulligan, John Collins, George 
Crone and Father Anthony. 

On the Feast of Saint Dominic a Solemn High Mass was celebrated 
by the Reverend Roland Burke, O.F.M. Solemn renewal of Vows took 
place after Mass. 


Corpus Christi Monastery (Menlo Park, California) 

The occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the first foundation of Domini- 
can cloistered life in America, coinciding this year with the Feast of Corpus 
Christi and the Devotion of the Forty Hours in the Monastery recently 
established at Menlo Park, a Solemn Mass was sung on the morning of 
the Feast, by the Reverend Humbert Palmer, O.P., Prior of Saint Dom- 
inic’s Church, San Francisco. Father Palmer was assisted by the Reverend 
Leo R. Lewis, O.P., and the Reverend F. del Rio, O.P. The Mass was 
followed by a Procession and the giving of the three Benedictions. 

On the Feast of Blessed Mannes, the Reverend Stanislaus Olsen, O.P., 
presided at the first Profession of his sister, in religion Sister Mary Em- 
manuel, O.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

The Right Reverend Daniel J. Curley, D.D., presided at the solemn 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Foundation. The Mass was cele- 
brated by the Reverend J. H. Hartnett, O.P., assisted by the Reverend 
Paul Doane, O.P., and the Reverend Raymond Marchese, O.P. Father 
Doane was the preacher for the occasion. 

The regular monthly pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Rosary were held on the first Sundays of June, July and August and were 
well attended. The services were conducted by the Reverend Thomas 
Aquinas Ellis, O.P., who also gave the public Novena in honor of Saint 
Dominic. 

On the Feast of St. Dominic there was a reception and profession of 
members into the Third Order. This:ceremony was followed by a Solemn 
High Mass celebrated by the Rev. Maurice Imhoff, O.M.C., assisted by the 
Revs. John Butler, O.P., and Hippolyte Kirchen. Father Ellis preached 
an eloquent panegyric on the life of Saint Dominic. 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Connecticut) 


The third annual commencement was held at the College on June 
thirteenth, the degrees being conferred by the Right Reverend Maurice F. 
McAuliffe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford. An address on “The Col- 
lege” was given by John Edward McDonough, Ph.D., Professor of Econom- 
ics at Yale University and at Albertus Magnus College. The Baccalaureate 
Mass was sung in St. Mary’s Church on Sunday, June ninth. 

Miss Mary Zoccano, a member of the Class of 1930, has been awarded 
a scholarship for 1930-1931 in the Yale Graduate School, Department of 
Romance Languages. 

The annual retreat for the Sisters was given by the Very Reverend 
Edward Gregory Fitzgerald, O.P., from July 4th to July 13th. 
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Saint Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 


Beginning on June 23rd, and continuing until August 2nd, a Summer 
School was in session at Saint Mary of the Springs College. This School 
was attended not only by a very large number of the Sisters of our own 
Order but also by many from other Religious Congregations. 

During the summer two Retreats were given; the first opened on 
June 30th, and concluded on July 9th, and was attended by the Senior 
Members of the Congregation, and the young Sisters who were to make 
their first and final professions. The second retreat began on the night 
of St. Dominic’s Day and closed on August 13th, and was given for the 
benefit of the Sisters who attended the Summer School. Rev. L. A. Smith, 
O.P., was the Retreat Master for the first, and Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P., 
for the second retreat. 

On the Feast of St. Dominic the Sisters enjoyed the extraordinary 
privilege of two Solemn High Masses. They were celebrated simultane- 
ously, one in the Convent Chapel with Rev. J. D. Pendergast, O.P., Chap- 
lain of St. Mary’s, as celebrant, Very Rev. W. A. Sullivan, O.P., Prior of 
St. Antoninus Convent, Newark, New Jersey, Deacon, and Reverend C. B. 
Morris, O.P., Subdeacon. The second Mass was celebrated in the College 
Chapel of Christ the King. Rev. Richard Bean of St. Mary’s College was 
celebrant, Rev. Doctor A. H. Centner of the Pontifical College of the Jo- 
sephinum, Columbus, Ohio, Deacon, and Reverend William Schaeffer, 
Pastor of St. Thomas Church, Subdeacon. 

A cablegram from His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli on St. Dominic’s 
Day conveyed the blessing of the Holy Father to St. Mary’s Congregation 
in recognition of the one hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 


Mount Saint Mary on the Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 


At the Solemn Investing and Profession in the Chapel of the Mother 
House, the Very Reverend Francis D. McShane, O.P., gave the habit to 
fourteen postulants and admitted ten novices to profession. He was as- 
sisted by the Reverend Gaston Level, O.P., who had given the ten day’s 
retreat preceding the ceremonies. Reverend Thomas J. McDonnell, Di- 
ocesan Director of the Propagation of the Faith, delivered an appropriate 
sermon for the occasion. Among the clergy present were the Very Rev- 
erend M. L. Heagen, O.P., Rev. G. A. Howley, O.P., Rev. Thomas J. 
Fitzgerald, O.P., and Rev. A. Ginet, O.P., Chaplain at the Mount. 

The first Community Retreat, beginning June 30th was preached by 
the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., who will give the second Retreat be- 
ginning August 2lst. Rev. E. Davis, O.P., gave a third Community Retreat 
at Sea Isle City, New Jersey. 

The Right Rev. John J. Dunn, V.G., Bishop Auxiliary of New York, 
presided at the graduation exercises of the Academy on June 23rd. The 
Very Reverend Henry O’Carroll, V.F., addressed the graduating group. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 

Among the lecturers during the recent Summer School conducted by 
the Sisters was the Reverend Patrick F. Doyle, Vice-president of Our 
Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Massachusetts. Father Doyle’s sub- 
ject was “The Characters of Canon Sheehan’s Novels.” 

The Reverend Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., Rector of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, conducted a course in Medieval History during 
the Summer School Session. 
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A General Chapter was held at Marywood beginning August 9th, for 
the purpose of discussing important community affairs, and for the election 
of a Mother General and her Council. 

Solemn Reception of the Habit took place on June 26th. The newly 
received religious are: Sister Mary Paula (Miss Lorna Murphy, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.); Sister Rose Alma (Miss Marion Oliver, Essexville, Mich.) ; 
Sister Jean Catherine (Miss Ruth Biersheid, Melville, Saskatchewan); Sis- 
ter Francis Borgia (Miss Gertrude Goyette, Marinette, Wisconsin); Sister 
Mary Edna (Miss Helen Weber, Chicago, Ill.); Sister Mary Columkille 
(Miss Kathleen Swift, Clones, Ireland); Sister Mary Columba (Miss Ve- 
ronica Dillon, Dublin, Ireland); Sister Patrick Joseph (Bottoms, Ireland) ; 
Sister Ignatius Loyola (Miss Bridget McGarry, Limerick, Ireland); Sister 
Thomas Edward (Miss Winifred Kennedy, Limerick, Ireland). The Right 
Reverend Joseph G. Pinten celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The address was given by Father Maddox, C.SS.R. 


Dominican Sisters (Springfield, Ill.) 

Delegates from the Community attended the Convention of the West- 
ern Arts Association in Minneapolis, May 6th to the 10th, and the National 
Catholic Educational Convention in New Orleans June 23rd to 27th. The 
Sisters were guests of the Dominican Sisters, St. Dominic’s Convent (Sin- 
sinawa, Wisc.) and in New Orleans were guests of the Dominican Sisters 
at St. Mary’s Convent. 

The women’s retreat under the auspices of the Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, was held at the Academy immediately after the close 
of school. 

Nine vacation schools in Central Illinois were in charge of the Sisters 
during the summer. 

Reverend C. M. Thuente, O.P., and Reverend H. H. Welsh, O.P., con- 
ducted the summer retreats at Sacred Heart Convent. Reception and 
Profession ceremonies were held on the feast of St. Dominic. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tennessee) 

The annual retreat for the Sisters was held from August 6th to the 
15th. Reverend Q. F. Beckley, O.P., was the Retreat Master. 

On August 15th, the Right Reverend Msgr. John M. Morgan, V.G., 
gave the habit of St. Dominic to the following young ladies: Miss Marie 
McDowell, Memphis, Tennessee (Sister Noreene); Miss Mary Drury, 
Nashville, Tennessee (Sister Albertine); Miss Mae Hill, Phoebus, Virginia 
(Sister Mary William). Those who pronounced their final vows were: 
vara a Catherine (Juliana Green); and Sister Mary Helen (May Mc- 

arland). 

The sermon was delivered by Reverend Q. F. Beckley, O.P. In the 
sanctuary were: Right Rev. Msgr. T. C. Abbott, Rev. W. A. Gill, Rev. 
George Flanigen, D.D., Rev. Joseph Brown, Rev. Christopher Murray, Rev. 
Harold Deschamps, Rev. Ernest Wiley, and Rev. Joseph Leppert. 

Father Beckley also preached the Ladies’ Annual Retreat at St. 
Cecilia Academy, August 29th to September 2nd. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 
Nineteen Maryknoll Sisters have recently received mission assign- 
ments. Those leaving for South China are: Sister M. Gonzaga Rizzardi, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister M. Albert Venneman, of Springfield, Illi- 
nois; and Sister Joseph Marie Kane of St. Louis, Mo., to Hong Kong; to 
Yeungkong, in the Maryknoll Vicariate Apostolic of Kongmoon, Sister M. 
Claudia Hollfelder, of South River, New Jersey; and Sister M. Dolorosa 
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Oberle, of Mankato, Minn. Sisters assigned to the Maryknoll Mission in 
Korea are: Sister M. Concepta Benicker, of Philadelphia, Penn.; and 
Sister M. Frances Teresa Hesse, of Pittsfield, Mass. Those destined for 
the Philippine Islands are: Sister M. Alphonsa Bergeron, of Norway, 
Mich.; Sister M. Damien Sedgwick, of Scarsboro, N. ¥.; and Sister M. 
Fidelis Dorsch, of New York City, to St. Paul’s Hospital, Manila; Sister 
M. Joan Booty, of Perth, West Australia; Sister David Marie Scanlon, of 
Norwood, Ohio; and Sister Rose Marie O’Callahan, of Cambridge, Mass., 
4 3 — staff of the Catholic Malabon Normal School (suburb of 
anila). 

The Sisters going to missions in Hawaiian Islands are: Sister M. 
Clare Miltenberger, of Cumberland, Md.; Sister M. Dorothea Smith, of 
Tiffin, Ohio; Sister M. Canisius Meyer, of Windsor, Canada; Sister Mari- 
etta Lauer, of Eden Valley, Minn.; Sister Santa Maria Manning, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and Sister M. Frances Clare Staub, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Maryknoll Sisters are returning to Yeungkong, the first Mary- 
knoll mission in the Orient, to which pioneer Maryknoll Fathers went in 
1918. Conditions have now improved considerably in the Yeungkong sector. 
Besides the Sisters who are leaving the Maryknoll Center for Yeungkong, 
a group of Maryknoll Sisters already in China will labor there. 

_ Mother Mary Joseph, the Superioress-General of the Foreign Mission 
Sisters of St. Dominic, returned in July from an eight months’ visitation of 
the Maryknoll Sisters’ Convents in South China, the Philippines, Man- 
churia, Korea, the Hawaiian Islands, and on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. Along the line, Mother Mary Joseph was greeted by over one 
hundred of her Sisters at work in territories outside of the United States. 

On returning to the Center, Mother Joseph finds work well advanced 
on the foundations of the new Mother-House which is being built for the 
Maryknoll Sisters. As the Congregation now numbers four hundred, this 
Mother House, which is situated on property across the road from the 
net of the Maryknoll Fathers, is a necessity which cannot be longer 

eferred. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


The Right Reverend August J. Schwertner, Bishop of Wichita, honored 
the community with a visit before he left for Europe on his ad limina visit. 

Forty Hours Devotion was held in the Convent Chapel from July 13th 
to the 15th, during which four postulants received the habit of St. Dominic. 

On July 29th, Mother M. Rose McFadden, the Prioress of the com- 
munity, celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her Profession. Solemn High Mass 
was sung by Rev. Francis J. Uhrich of Beaver, Kansas. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. J. J. Davern, Pastor of St. Rose’s Church, Great Bend. 

During the month of June the Sisters of this community conducted 
five vacation schools. Twenty members attended the Diocesan Summer 
School at Wichita, others the State Teachers’ College, two at Marymount 
College, at Salina, Kansas, and a few at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


The annual retreat for the community was held the latter part of 
February with Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., as Retreat Master. At the close 
of the Retreat a ceremony of Profession was held, Sister M. Antonine 
making her Perpetual Vows. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Institute of the Dominican Sisters of the 
Perpetual Rosary which now number fifteen communities was celebrated 
with much joy and honor on May 20th. A Solemn Triduum conducted by 
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Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., preceded the eventful occasion. The Jubilee 
Mass was presided over by His Grace, the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. Right Rev. Msgr. Traudt, Vicar General of the 
Diocese was celebrant of the Mass, assisted by the Very Rev. J. Maurer, 
P.S.M., as Deacon and Rev. Father Lewis, O.S.M., as subdeacon. Rev. N. 
Wilwere, P.S.M., chaplain to the Sisters acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
Those present for the occasion were; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wenta, Rev. Fathers 
Thuente, O.P., Romuald, S.0.C., Devers, C.S.C., Schroeder, Thomas Aqui- 
nas Roos, Superior of the Cistercians in Spring Bank, and Rev. Brother 
Nicholas, C.S.C. 


Dominican Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary (Sparkill, N. Y.) 


A General Chapter was held on July twenty-second at St. Agnes Con- 
vent, Sparkill, N. Y. Mother Mary Benigna, O.P., former Prioress of St. 
Agnes’ was elected Mother Prioress General. Sister Mary Antoninus was 
elected Vicaress General and First Counsellor; Sister Mary Corona, Sec- 
ond Counsellor ; Sister Mary Norbert, Third Counsellor; Sister Maria 
Ignatia, Fourth Counsellor and Secretary General; Sister Mary Benvenuta, 
Bursar General. 

The chapter was composed of delegates from the five dioceses in which 
the community has missions; viz., New York, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Syra- 
cuse and St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sr. M. Stephena was chosen Prioress of Holy Rosary Convent in New 
York City and Sister M. Dorothea, Prioress of St. Agnes’ Convent, Sparkill. 

During the year the community lost three very valuable members; 
Sisters Mary Bertrand, Sister Mary Dolorita and Sister Mary Margaret. 
Requiescant in pace. 

Two very successful retreats were conducted at Sparkill during the 
month a August by Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., and Rev. W. D. Sul- 
livan, O.P. 

At the close of the second retreat five postulants received the habit 
and five novices were professed. This makes the third band of Sisters to 
be received or professed this year. ‘ 

On August Fifteenth, the community celebrated the silver jubilee of 
the profession of Sister Marie D’Aza. 

A number of the Sisters attended Summer School at Fordham Uni- 
versity, St. Louis University and the Extension Course of Manhattan Col- 
lege. Normal School classes were conducted by the community at Aquinas 
Hall, Bronx, New York City, for the younger members. 


Dominican Sisters (Caldwell, New Jersey) 


The annual Retreat from June 29th to July 5th was conducted by 
Reverend S. R. Brockbank, O.P. 

Fordham University conferred Degrees upon ten of the Sisters at the 
close of the scholastic year. 

A five weeks Summer School Session was held at the “Mount.” 
Courses were given by Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. C. McClary, Chancellor, and Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. P. T. Carew. : 

Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P., conducted a course in Plain Chant during 
the summer. 

Several Sisters were in attendance at Summer School Sessions in 
Catholic University, Fordham University, Providence College, Villanova 
College and the Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 

Reverend Joseph Brady recently ordained in Rome, celebrated Mass 
in the convent chapel on August 4th. 
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Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The first retreat of the summer opened on June 29th, conducted by 
Rev. Alfred Menth, C.SS.R., and was followed by another by Rev. Father 
Stern, C.SS.R. Father Higgins, O.P., and Father Walsh, O.P., will give 
other retreats during the month of August. 

The thirty novices who were professed in May are attending Summer 
School at St. Josephs, Sullivan Co., New York. 

The last retreat of the summer will be followed by the reception of 
sixteen postulants, the taking of final vows by twenty-seven Sisters and 
the profession of twenty-three novices. 

Rosary Villa will accommodate the Commercial Department which has 
been annexed to the High School. 

Four Sisters have been assigned to the mission in Porto Rico. They 
are Sisters Carmelita, Kieran, Lucille and Angelique. 


Our Lord has called to their reward Sister M. Basil and Mother 
Cajetan. 


Dominican Sisters (Sinsinawa, Wisconsin) 


The Reverend C. M. Thuente, O.P., conducted the ten days’ Retreat 
at St. Clara Convent in preparation for the Feast of St. Dominic. Thirty- 
two postulants received the habit on August fourth, and on the fifth, forty- 
four Novices made simple Profession and forty-four Sisters pronounced 
their final vows. 


The Retreat at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, preceding the 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, was given by the Right Reverend Felix 
Coutourier, O.P., Bishop of Alexandria, Ontario, Canada. 

Other Retreats to the Sisters of the Congregation were given by 
Father Ambrose Smith, O.P., at Visitation High School, Chicago; by Father 
Vander Heyden, O.P., at Edgewood Junior College, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and by Father John Dominic Walsh, O.P., at Bethlehem Academy, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 


Courses in Religion formed part of the summer-school work given for 
the Sisters at different centers of study. At St. Clara, the Religion course 
was taught by Father Bernardine McCarthy, O.P.; at Rosary College by 
Father V. R. Hughes, O.P.; at Edgewood by Father Hengell, Chaplain at 
the University of Wisconsin; and at the Visitation High School by Father 
Timothy O’Shea of Chicago. 

Sister M. Theodosia and Sister M. Eunice sailed from New York on 
July eleventh enroute to Fribourg, where they will be in residence at the 
Institute of Higher Studies known as “Rosary College in Switzerland.” 

Sister Mary Aquinas and Sister Francis de Sales of Rosary College 
sailed on July twenty-sixth to study in London. Sister Mary Aquinas will 
enjoy the privilege of a fellow-ship, granted by the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, she is the first Sister to receive this fellowship. Sister Francis 
de Sales, a graduate of the Art Institute of Chicago, will study with the 
celebrated portrait painter, Henry Tonks, of the Slade School of Fine Arts, 
University of London. 

Sister M. Cyrille and Sister M. Julie accompanied the group of stu- 
dents, from Rosary and other colleges, who sailed in August for a year of 
foreign study at Fribourg. Sisters Cyrille and Julie will spend the coming 
year at Oxford University, England. 

Sinsinawa Sisters have conducted Rural Schools during the vacation of 
1930 in many towns of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Omaha. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, California) 


On May the 17th, the students of the Dominican College of San Rafael 
gave an original production of the mediaeval song-story “Aucassin and 
Nicolette.” The dramatic department and the School of Music collaborated 
in the arrangement and presentation of the pageant. The poetic interludes 
of the story were set to Troubadour and Trouvere Music. The melodies 
were collected and annotated by Dr. Jean Beck, the greatest living author- 
ity on the music of the Troubadour period. The Troubadour melodies 
were harmonized and adapted for harp accompaniment by the members 
of the Counterpoint classes of the Music School. 

The Baccalaureate sermon for the graduating class of 1930 was preached 
by the Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, Bishop of Los Angeles and San Diego. 

His Grace, the Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, delivered an address at the College Commencement on May 
29th, on “The Responsibility of the College Graduate.” 

Long Sands, a house at Bolinas, California, was purchased by the Sis- 
ters at San Rafael, to be used as a summer house for the children that 
stay at the Convent during the long vacation, and for a week end house 
for the High School and College Students during the school year. 

From June 20th to the 27th the Reverend Joachim Walsh, O.P., con- 
ducted the first retreat of the year for the Sisters. It closed on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart with solemn Reception of the Habit and Profession. 
Three postulants were clothed in the Dominican Habit and six Sisters made 
their final profession. 

Saint Mary’s, the new Dominican Hospital at Reno, was dedicated on 
June 29th, with Bishop Armstrong of Sacramento presiding. 

On June 30th the Archdiocesan Summer School of San Francisco 
opened at San Rafael with a votive Mass of the Holy Ghost cele- 
brated by His Grace, the Most Reverend E. J. Hanna. The enrollment in 
the School numbered 350 students, including Sisters from almost all the 
religious communities on the Pacific Coast. 

On the Feast of St. Dominic the Sisters celebrated at the Mother 
House at San Rafael, the silver jubilee of Mother General M. Raymond 
and Sister M. Aloysius, the Golden Jubilee of Sister M. Aquin and Sister 
M. Gabriel and the Diamond Jubilee of ex-Mother General M. Louis. 

Guzman Hall, the new academic building of the Dominican Convent at 
San Rafael, will be completed for the beginning of the coming semester 
in September. The building, a fine concrete structure, contains class rooms, 
offices, science laboratories, a studio for art students, a gallery for art 
exhibits, a small observatory and a beautifully planned and attractively 
furnished library that will house fifty thousand books. 

The Community mourns the loss of Sister M. Imelda, who died at 
a a Fe May 23rd, in the forty-third year of her religious profession. 

; eB 


Dominican Sisters (New Orleans, La.) 


The first Retreat for the Community was preached by Rev. Anthony 
Wayland, S.J.,and at its close the Sisters departed for the Summer School 
Sessions at Notre Dame; Peabody College; and University of Wisconsin. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Sister M. Agatha Dous- 
san, and Sister M. Imelda Pollet, at the Graduation Exercises of Loyola 
University July 31st. 

The Business Meeting of the College Department of the National Cath- 
olic Education Association was held in the Auditorium and at its close the 
delegates were the guests of Dominican Alumnae during luncheon. 
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During the Convention of the Louisiana State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, in Baton Rouge, Sister M. John Kennedy, O.P., was elected Vice- 
president. 

The Reverend Mother General and her socius attended the National 
Catholic Alumnae Convention in Biloxi, Miss. Miss Violet O’Reilly, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Alumnae was elected Governor for the State of 
Louisiana. 

Seventy-six Sisters from Minnesota, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky and Ohio were community 
guests during the National Catholic Educational Association Convention. 

The second Retreat of the year was given by Rev. Father Kearney, 
S.J., from July 26th to August 4th. 

August 6th witnessed the investiture of five postulants in the Dominican 
Habit and the profession of five novices. 

After the strenuous weeks of Summer School the Sisters enjoyed a 
month’s vacation in their Villa, Long Beach, Miss. 


Dominican Sisters (Houston, Texas) 


At the close of the second Retreat, August 15th, three young ladies 
received the habit, one novice pronounced her first vows, and six Sisters 
made their Final Profession. Those who received the Habit were: Miss 
Dorothy Stuart, Dallas, Texas (Sister M. Christopher); Miss Eugene 
Kowis, Planterville, Texas (Sister M. William); and Miss Stella Scanlan 
(Sister M. Francis of Assissi). 

Sister M. Hildergarde, formerly Miss Elizabeth Murphy, made her 
Simple Profession; Sister M. Gregory, Sister’ M. Vincentia, Sister M. 
Geraldine, Sister M. David, Sister Xavier and Sister M. Barbara pro- 
nounced their Final Vows. 

In the absence of the Right Reverend Bishop, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese Rev. L. J. Reicher presided and gave an eloquent sermon on the 
duties of the religious life. 

In the course of his sermon Father Reicher paid a fitting tribute 
to the three Sisters who had completed their twenty-five years of religious 
life that morning. The Jubilarians were Sister M. Agnes, Sister M. 
Dolorosa, and Sister Aloysius. 

Two new schools, one at the parish of Christ the King and the other 
at Our Lady of the Purification in Riverside Terrace, will be opened this 
month. These schools will be under the direction of the Sisters of this 
community. 

Sisters M. Gertrude, Adeline and Paul attended the Dixie Convention 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae at Biloxi, Miss. 

Mother M. Catherine and twelve of the Sisters in charge of the re- 
spective schools of the community, attended the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Convention at New Orleans during the latter part of June. 

Sisters M. Veronica and Immaculata attended the National Convention 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae at Emmittsburg, 
Maryland. 

Sisters M. Siena, Camilla, Edward, and Bernard attended the summer 
session of the Pius X Liturgical School of Music at Manhattan College, 
New York. 

Sisters Dolorosa, Perpetua, Loyola and Andrew were students at Notre 
Dame University for the Summer Session. 

A number of the Sisters attended Texas University. Two Chemistry 
Prizes were won by the Academy Pupils this year and one Latin Prize 
was won in the Latin Tournament held in Port Arthur. 

Sister M. Borromeo received her Master of Arts degree from Texas 
University. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURNISHINGS | 


MARBLE and WOOD 


ALTARS—RAILINGS 
PULPITS—FONTS 
CONFESSIONALS 

PEWS—STALLS 
STATIONS—STATUES 
ETC., ETC. 


TheE. Hackner Co. 


MARBLE MAIN ALTAR MADE FOR Factory and Studios 
ST. DOMINIC’S, 


Sian acon La Crosse, Wis. 





AN organization devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of candles 
and sanctuary accessories. 


Our illustrated catalog will be of in- 
terest to you. Write for a copy. 


A. GROSS CANDLE CO. Inc. 
Candle Makers Since 1837 


Danville Avenue and Haven Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Telephones Wolfe 6325-6326 














Churches and Convents of the Dominican Order for which 


we have furnished 


Stained Glass Windows 


ees Ohio—Saint Mary of the Springs, Chapel, Dominican 
isters, 

Columbus, Ohio—Saint Patrick’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky.—Saint Louis Bertrand’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn.—Saint Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Dominican House of Retreat, 
Philadelphia, Pa—-Holy Name Church, 

Somerset, Ohio—Saint Joseph’s Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Holy Trinity Church, 
Springfield, Ky.—Saint Rose’s Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio—Saint Thomas Aquinas Church. 


Write us for free designs and estimates on Memorial Stained Glass 
Windows. Free illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


Che 
“chanin Buting Hott Gerichten Studios “erase 


122 E. 42nd St. ‘ ‘ 
New York, N. Y. CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS Munich Bavaria, Gy. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Gibson Company| Men’s Portraits 


HOSPITAL, INVALID AND| Because the annoying 


SICK ROOM SUPPLIES sun ties eneanbeal. 


ness of a sitting — has 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS been eliminated by 


DRUGS Bachrach — men have 


preferred our studios 
wae” APPLIANCES for over a century. 
ELASTIC HOSIERY, ETC. 
Hee | Qachrach 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS t 
Photographs of Distinction 


917-919 G Street, N. W. 


1342 Connecticut Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, - - D.C. 


Potomac 4097 























YOU LOOK SO GOOD 


WM. PAUL BRODT, INc. 
HATTERS 


3 STORES 
509-11 St. N. W. 440-9 St. N. W. 1404 N. Y. Ave. 
M 1321 M 9424 M 4189 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DOMINICANA 


Published Quarterly 
March, June, September and December 
Subscription price $1.00 a year in advance 


Interesting and Instructibe Essays on 
Religion, Philosophy, History, Education, 
etc. Book Review 


Address DOMINICANA 
487 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington, D. C. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR FRIENDS 

















HALFTONES LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


COMMERCIAL ART AND DESIGNS 
Lanman 
Engraving 
Company 
OFFICES: PRINTCRAFT BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Largest Reproduction Organization in Washington 


Wm. B. Spire, Pres. 
H. J. Hocking’ Sec. & Mgr. 


Brookland Pharmacy 


Incorporated 
12th & Monroe Sts., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Special ae. to Se Clergy and 


Phone for Service, Delivery is Free 
Phone, North 3244 





DOMINICAN 
SAINTS 


$2.00 Postpaid 
Published by 


DOMINICANA 


Gift Selections 


of unusual interest 
and charm 


CHINA: SILVER : CRYSTAL : POTTERY 
ART & GIFT OBJECTS : FURNITURE 
LAMPS AND SO FORTH 


Dulin & Martin 


CONNECTICUT AVE. AND L 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Publishers of 


Greaq Shorthand 

Secretarial Studies 

Rational Typewriting 

General Business Science 

Rational Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 

Applied Business English 
and Correspondence 


and 
OVER 300 


authoritative texts dealing with every 
phase of commercial education. 


Write our nearest office for complete 
catalogue. 





Wm. H.Waters&Co. 


Manufacturing 
Opticians 
% fb 
We make a specialty of 


FILLING OCULISTS’ 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
+ + + 


Everything Optical 


702 13th St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Ww. P. LAWS 


Meats--Groceries--Fruit--Vegetables 
i ail dens, to Eat 


OCEAN CITY, 
Tel. 106 


MARYLAND 
Tel. 32 W 





Thomas Q. Cropper 


Registered Plumber 
Plumbing ana Heating 


Ammonia Plants and 
Oil Burners Installed 


Somerset St. Ocean City, Md. 


Telephone 105 


When Visiting Ocean City See 


J. J. Rayne & Son 


FOR ICE CREAM AND 
PASTEURIZED MILK 


SWEET CREAM, BUTTER MILK 


Ice Cream Packed and Delivered 
Phone 79 





Compliments of 


CONSTANTINES 


OCEAN CITY, MD. 


252 ae ee Ave. N. po Cor. Baltimore Ave. 
Pa. and Somerset Street 
Bal Phone, 1706-W OCEAN CITY, MD. 


Compliments of 


W. E. Sheppard 
& Company 


Wholesale Grocers 
SALISBURY, MD. 





WANTED—Back Numbers of 
DOMINICANA 
Epecially for 


JUNE, 1916, DECEMBER, 1916, DECEM- 
BER, 1917, JUNE, 1918 


If you have any of the above numbers that 
you care to apeae e stenge communicate 
DOMINICANA 
487 Michigan Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 





R. R. DENNIS 
Confectionery 


SODAS—CANDIES—CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 


Balto. Ave. 
OCEAN CITY, MD. 














SISTERS’ OF ST. DOMINIC ROSARY 


ac’ 
Sisters of St. 
tarnishing chain and wire. 
nection. 


Sisters’ of St. Dominic Rosary, as Nindintnd above; 15-decade. Sterling en non- 
tarnishing chain and wire. Silver Plated Meda! oi St. Dominic for center $10. 00 


i eS Ais ciaien anbeeeg k= ¥e5see 


Rechaining Sisters’ of St. Dominic Reuse with strong steel chain, each .$2.00 








Appropriate Standing Lamps Used 
Extensively in Chapels 


D. B. HANSEN @ SONS 





Crucifixes which are used exten- 
sive.~ with the Fifteen Decade 
Dominican Rosary. 

No. 637—Crucifix, with oxidized silver 


corpus, nickel-bound, wood inlaid with 
— edges—length 4% inches. $6.00 


No. 433—Real ebony cross with st 
silver corpus, silver tips and back: 
inches long. Each 


No. 447—Real ebony cross with oxidized 
silver corpus—4% inches long. 


BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 


Prepared and Enjoined by order 
of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. 


No. 1 with word meaning, paper ore 


No. 2 with word meaning, paper cover 
Per 100 v4 


-Day Candles 


This candle takes the 
place of oil and is 


VERY SATISFACTORY 


W HEN preference exists for 

the 7-day candle, we offer 
the best light obtainable and give 
a Ruby 8-Day Glass and Brass 
Protector gratis with each case. 


Case of 50 Lights $25. 00 


8-Day Ruby Glass.......... 
Brass Protector............ 4 


Total ....sccccee rrr > | 


23 N. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














